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MEMOIR OF NATHANIEL GREENE. 


Communicated by CHARLES CARLETON CorFin, Esq., of Boston. 


N the death of Nathaniel Greene, who died November 29, 1877, 
the country lost one of the most distinguished journalists of the 
middle period of the century. The accompanying brief biographical 
sketch is from the history of Boscawen and Webster, N. H., just 
published, together with the portrait, engraved from a photograph 
taken in Paris during Mr. Greene’s last visit to that city, represent- 
ing him as he appeared after attaining the age allotted to man. The 
readers of the ReGisTER are indebted to Mrs. Charlotte G. Cum- 
ston, daughter of Col. Charles G. Greene and niece of Nathaniel, 
for the truthful likeness. 

The early years of Mr. Greene, of which the sketch makes slight 
mention, were passed in Boscawen on his father’s farm, where he 
learned those habits of industry that were manifested. through life. 
- John Adams Dix was one of his playmates, and Daniel Webster, 
born in the adjoining town of Salisbury, seven miles distant, was a 
frequent visitor at the house of Nathaniel Greene, Senior. The 
suject of this notice, a few months before his death, narrated an 
anecdote incident to one of Daniel’s visits. It was in June, the 
season for hoeing corn, and Nathaniel Greene, Jr., though only ten 
years of age, was doing the work of a man in the field. “I will 
help hoe the corn,” said Daniel, who,. obtaining a hoe, went bravely 
to work. But he had many stories to tell of his trout-catching and 
his gunning exploits. He could not talk and work at the same time; _ 
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but while talking, leaned upon the handle of the implement. In 
consequence he soon found himself in rear of the gang; then giving 
a strike with his hoe and kicking the earth with his foot, to make it 
look new, or skipping a hill altogether, he moved on to the front. 
He was determined to keep ahead ! His strategy at length attract- 
ed the attention of one of the “hired” men, who said: “ Dan, you 
are a buster at hoeing, but a’n’t you a little afraid you'll break your 
hoe-handle working so hard?” 

Daniel Webster was the senior of Greene and Dix. He was a 
young lawyer while they were attending the district school ; but he 
was a-boarder in the family of Col. Timothy Dix, who was a near 
neighbor of the father of Greene. The young lawyer had ample 
time for fishing, and Nathaniel Greene often accompanied him to 
“Great” pond, three miles distant, which abounded with pickerel, 
or strolled with him along the trout brook. On Sunday, the young 
lawyer and his two younger companions might all have been seen 
at the village church. Little did the good people of Boscawen com- 
prehend the great future before the dark-eyed, awkward young 
graduate from Dartmouth, who had hung out his sign over Timothy 
Dix’s store ; who was interested in everything relating to the public 
welfare; was clerk of the school district, one of the assessors of 
the religious society, and had purchased a bassoon for the choir. 
Nor did the staid farmers of Boscawen know how much that 
bright-eyed boy, seated in the pew of Timothy Dix, would do for 
his country as the century should roll away ; how he would, by a 
stroke of his pen, thrill the hearts of twenty million people :— 
“Ifany man attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot 
him on the spot!” 

As little did the people know that the eldest son of Nathaniel 
Greene, Esq., one of the leading citizens of their town, would 
become a moulder of public opinion—an author, translator and 
poet. 

The present generation knows but little of Nathaniel Greene, be- 
yond the fact that he was the founder of the Boston Post newspaper ; 
but there was a period when he was known throughout the country 
as a political writer. His opinions, as expressed in editorial articles, 
were republished from Maine to Louisiana. Scholarly in his tastes, 
his political aspirations never extended beyond the position which he 
held so many years—postmaster of Boston. He preferred the power 
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that his position as an editor gave him, to any more exalted station 
that he might have obtained during the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren. In those days, when there were no telegraphs nor 
railroads, an editor of a leading political paper occupied a position 
of great influence. He was the mouth-piece of a party, the trum- 
peter who sounded the charge in political battles. There was no 
independent press. A paper like that conducted by Mr. Greene, 
gave the key note, which was taken up by the entire chorus of 
party newspapers. From its establishment, through all the years of 
Nathaniel Greene’s and his brother Col. Charles G. Greene’s con- 
nection with the press, the paper which they conducted was renown- 
ed for its ability and sagacity. It was a leader of thought and opinion. 
The measure of the influence exercised by Nathaniel Greene may 
not be compared with that of Daniel Webster and John Adams Dix. 
It was in a different sphere of life: theirs was in the Senate, in diplo- 
macy, upon the platform and in the forum; his in the quiet country 
and city home—exercised daily through a period of years. He was 
no speaker. His voice never was heard in public assemblies, yet 
the whole community was influenced by his opinions. In his day 
and generation his was a power, felt not only in the homes of the 
people, but in the White House at Washington, for he was ever 
held in high esteem by Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren and 
John Tyler. ‘ 

The sketch of his life in the history of Boscawen and Webster 
was necessarily brief, and I have deemed it due to his memory to 
prefix these few words to the biography of that third one of the re- 
markable trio seen on Sundays, during the early years of the cen- 
tury, in the Boscawen meeting-house. 


NATHANIFL GREENE was born in Boscawen, May 20,1797. He 
was christened Peter; but having great respect for the memory of 
his father, by permission of the legislature of Massachusetts he took 
the name of Nathaniel. 

Educational advantages at the beginning of the century were lim- 
ited to eight or ten weeks of schooling in the winter, and a term of 
about the same length in summer. Two of his teachers were— 
Miss Lucy Hartwell, who afterwards became the wife of Col. Timo- 
thy Dix, and Rev. Henry Coleman, then a young man, who subse- 
quently was a minister in Salem, Mass., and who distinguished him- 
self as a writer on agricultural subjects. One of Mr. Greene's 
schoolmates was John Adams Dix. Together they stood with their 
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toes to a crack in the floor, their spelling-books in their hands, and 
made their “manners” when Lucy Hartwell said, “ Attention !” 

At the age of ten he went to Hopkinton, and became a clerk 
in a store. While there he had some three months’ additional 
schooling. 

The death of his father when he was but eleven years of age, 
leaving an embarrassed estate, compelled him to begin the struggle 
of life under adverse circumstances. He was a great reader, and 
devoured all books that came in his way, and which he could find 
time to read. By chance he read a memoir of Franklin, which 
awakened in him a desire to be a printer, and especially to become 
an editor. The idea took complete possession of his youthful mind. 
He thought of it by day, and dreamed of it by night. 

At this time-—1809—a new paper made its appearance in Con- 
cord—the New Hampshire Patriot, established by Isaac Hill. On 
the fourth of July he walked from Hopkinton to Concord, and 
offered himself to Mr. Hill as an apprentice, and took his place at 
the case. That, however, was not the end of his ambition, but only 
the beginning. It was not to give other men’s thoughts to the 
world, but his own. 

Having left Mr. Hill, he became connected in 1812 with the Con- 
cord Gazette, published by Jesse Tuttle. This was the beginning 
of his editorial career, The newspaper at that time usually con- 
tained a ponderous article on some political topic, the latest news 
from Europe, the victories of the French armies or of the Prussians, 
but very little local information. There were no reports of meet- 
ings, no gathering up of home incidents. The paper was issued 
weekly, and there was abundant time for an editor to prepare his 
thunderbolt to launch at the opposing political party. 

In 1814 Mr. Greene moved to Portsmouth, and became connect- 
ed with the New Hampshire War Journal, published by Beck & 
Foster. He remained there only a year, when he removed to Ha- 
verhill, Mass., and became connected with the Haverhill Gazette, 
published by Burrell & Tileston. In this situation, although but 
eighteen years of age, he had the sole editorial supervision of the 

aper. 

In 1817, at the age of twenty, he became his own publisher, and 
started the Hssex Patriot. The vigor and energy of his writing 
had already attracted the attention of the public, and he was invited 
by some of the Democratic Republican politicians to start a paper in 
Boston ; and, complying with the request, he issued, on February 6, 
1821, the first number of the Boston Statesman, a weekly, still in 
existence. At that time there was a triangular contest for the 
presidency, and the Statesman advocated the election of W. H. 
Crawford; but the result of the election—the elevation of John 
Quincy Adams to the presidential chair—and the great and increas- 
ing popularity of Gen. Jackson, made it apparent to the far-seeing 
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young editor that the succeeding election would bring Gen. Jack- 
son prominently before the public. Mr. Greene labored earnestly 
to bring about the nomination and election of the hero of New Or- 
leans; and the triumph of the party, in 1828, paved the way for 
Mr. Greene’s future political success. 

He was appointed post-master in Boston in 1829, and occupied 
that official position until the accession of Gen. Harrison to the 
presidency, when he was succeeded by Mr. George Wm. Gordon ; 
and although this was one of the first public removals of the new 
administration, yet one of the last measures of President Tyler was 
to reinstate Mr. Greene in the same office, which he occupied until 
after the election of Zachary Taylor, in 1849. Mr. Greene had 
the reputation of conducting this department to the entire approval 
of the national executive, and, by his urbane and conciliatory deport- 
ment, to the satisfaction of the public in Boston. 

While thus absorbed in official and editorial duties, he found time 
to acquire the French, Italian and German languages. The French 
was taken up without much difficulty, as was also the Italian; and 
in a few weeks he was able to read them. He published, in 1836, 
a history of Italy, translated by himself from the Italian; and sub- 
sequently, as a birth-day present to his niece, he translated Undine 
from the German into the Italian. This work was read by Signor 
Monti, at that time professor of Italian at Harvard College, who 
pronounced it admirably done, and requiring very little alteration 
to be ready for publication. 

In 1836, at the suggestion of a friend, he began German, pur- 
chasing a dictionary, a grammar, and a set of Van der Velde’s 
works. Taking them home, he sat down in the evening, and began 
with the title-page. The first word was “die,” which, on referring 
to the dictionary, he found to be the definite article “the.” He 
wrote down the word, and went on to the next, which was “ wieder 
taufer.” He turned to the dictionary, but could not find it. Recol- 
lecting that many words in German are compounds, he looked for 
“wieder,” and found that it meant “again.” Then looking for 
“taufer,” he found that it meant “baptiser;” and said to himself 
that “wieder taufer” must mean the re-baptiser, or Anabaptist. 
This was the title-page. He thus began with the first sentence of 
the text, and before retiring to rest completed the first period of a 
line and a half. This was about Christmas time. Every evening 
during the winter he went on with his translation, and about the 
first of May following published the results of his labor in two duo- 
decimo volumes, entitled “ Tales from the German.” He translated 
about fifty volumes, many of which have been published. Such 
literary perseverance has few parallels. 

Mr. Greene had a fine poetic fancy. Many of his contributions 
have been given to the public over the signature of “Boscawen,” 
choosing the place of his birth as his nom de plume. His stanzas 
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entitled “ Petrarch and Laura,” published in the Boston Evening 
Transcript, are marked with smoothness of rhythm and delicate 
sentiment. ; 

After retiring from public life, Mr. Greene spent a long period 
abroad, travelling through Europe. While in Paris, in 1852, he 
received intelligence of the death of a beloved daughter, who died 
at Panama, while on her way to San Francisco to establish a Home 
of the Sisters of Charity, to which order she had become attached. 
The father’s heart, wrung with grief, found expression in a feeling 
poetic tribute to her memory. 

Mr. Greene married Miss Susan, daughter of Rev. . William 
Batchelder, of Haverhill, Mass. His son, William B. Greene, 
was educated at West Point, and served as lieutenant in the U. 8. 
Army ; but resigning his commission he entered the ministry, and 
settled in Brookfield, Mass. He married a daughter of Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., of Boston. At the breaking out of the Rebellion he 
was living abroad. At the news of the attack upon Fort Sumter, 
he hastened home and offered his services to the government. He 
was appointed colonel of the 14th Mass. Volunteers, which he ably 
drilled as a heavy artillery regiment, and commanded the line of 
fortifications on the Potomac, serving with distinction.* 

Mr. Nathaniel Greene died November 29, 1877, at the age of 
eighty years and five months. From among many of the obituary 
notices of him we quote the following: “Another of Boston’s old 
and distinguished citizens has been added to the vanished throng. 
Few names have been more closely identified with the life and inter- 
ests of the city than that of Nathaniel Greene. He was eminently 
a successful man. He handled the elements that lay before him 
with judgment and with vigor. For half a century his career was 
one of great activity, and it yielded results upon which he might 
well pride himself. He was a controlling spirit, a progressive force, 
in those circles wherein he moved, and his name will be remembered 
as long as the events of the Boston of the nineteenth century are 
written about or spoken of.” 

* Col. William Batchelder Greene was born at Haverhill, Mass., April 4, 1819, and died 
at Weston-super-Mare, England, May 30, 1878, aged 59. Obituaries were published in the 
Boston Journal and Boston Evening Transcript, June 3, and the Boston Daily Advertiser 
and Boston Post, June 4,1878. He was a talented writer. The following are his principal 

ublications: 1, Doctrine of Life, Boston, 1843; 2. Doctrine of the Trinity, W. Brookfield, 
847; 3. Remarks in refutation of J. Edwards on the Freedom of the Will, W. Brookfield, 
1848; 4. The Incarnation—Letter to J. Fiske, D.D., W. Brookfield, 1848; 5. Transcendental- 
ism, W. Brookfield, 1849; 6. Mutual Banking, W. Brookfield, 1850; 7, Advantages of a 
Mutual Currency, Boston, 1857; 8. New Theory of the Calculus, Paris, 1859; 9. Theory 
of the Calculus, Boston, 1870; 10. The Blazing Star, Boston, 1871; 11. Socialistic, Com- 


munistic, Mutualistic and Financial Fragments, 1875; 12. Facts of Consciousness and the 
Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer.—Eb. 
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THE FAMILY OF WHITTEMORE AND WHITMORE. 
Communicated by Esenezer STOWELL WHITTEMORE, LL.B., Sandwich, Mass. 


T has been repeatedly assumed that the family names of Whittemore and 

Whitmore are separate, distinct, and different in origin. Such may be 

the fact; but in tracing the lineage of each family we discover evidence 

which rebuts the presumption, and the preponderance of evidence is in favor 
of the fact that they came from one family. 

Earlier than the year 1300 we find the first recorded name, i. e. John, 
Lord of Whytemere,* having his domicil at Whytemere, on the north-east 
side of the parish of Bobbington, in the manor of Claverley, in Shropshire. 
At the present time the same locality bears the name of Whittemore, while 
a large proportion of the family originating here spell their name Whitmore. 
The fair inference, however, is that the name of the place and that of the 
family were originally the same. 

It is recorded by two historians,f that Whittemore Hall, at Whittemore, 
was the place of origin of the Whitmore family. 

The Anglo-Saxon etymology of the word Whytemere is white meadow, or 
lake, and the first John, Lord of Whytemere, derived the name of the fam- 
ily from the place where they originally resided. 

About the year 1483, the “ De” (of) was dropped, leaving it Whytemere, 
as the surname ; and not far from 1495, the y was changed for ¢, and e after 
t omitted, leaving the name Whitmore ; while the name Whittemore is ob- 
tained by adding a second ¢ and retaining the e. 


In the Reeister for April, 1867, I traced the lineage of the Whittemore 
family of Hitchin, in the county of Hertford, to the year 1562, which is 
some three hundred years later than the time of the first John, Lord De 
Whytemere. In the tenth year of the reign of James I., one William 
Whitmore, of Shropshire, went to the county of Hertford with one Jonas 
Verdou, and had granted to them there the Hundreds of Odsey and Edwin- 
estre ; which fact has a tendency to show a common origin, as cumulative 
to the evidence already given. At the present day we find the name of 
Whatmore, in the county of Salop, which exhibits further evidence of the 
various modes of spelling the name. 

The present name of Whittemore has been spelled five or more different 
ways during the past three hundred and fifty years, and that of Whitmore 
differently. 

There appears to be no known rules by which English surnames are 
spelled. Even as late as the time of Shakspeare, we find his name written 
ten different ways, and by himself variously. 


* Sir B. Burke’s Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
+ Rev. 8. Shaw, and C. Hulbert’s Hist. co. Salop. 
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DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA BY JOHN CABOT 
IN 1497. 


By Freperic Kipper, Esq. 
Read before the Maine Historical Society, February 17, 1874. Illustrated by Maps. 


5 ba discovery of the New World by Columbus in 1492 may be 
considered as the greatest event of modern times ; but to him 
and his associates, as well as to all the cosmographers of his time, 
it was only a discovery of the eastern coast of Asia and the adjacent 
islands. And so Columbus lived and died, with but faint idea of 
the immense value to the world of what his genius and enterprise 
had accomplished. The news of his great discovery soon spread 
throughout Europe, to the wonder of every nation; and to those 
who had refused to listen to his plans, or had declined to aid 
him in carrying them out, it must have brought feelings of bitter 
regret. 

It is natural to suppose that a jealousy of Spain, which thus sud- 
denly had become possessed of immense domains, should be im- 
mediately felt, particularly by Portugal and by England, each of 
whom had thus lost the opportunity of becoming the leading nation 
of the world. This feeling undoubtedly stimulated them to attempt 
enterprises which, a few years earlier, they would not have enter- 
tained for a moment. 

England was not at this period a leading power in Europe. With 
a population hardly greater than the London of our day, it ranked 
in commerce below Portugal, and its limited navigation and trade 
were mostly in the hands of foreigners. F 

Henry the Seventh was then on the throne; and though he had 
listened to the projects of Columbus, he had refused to aid in the 
proposed voyage of discovery. But when he heard the good for- 
tune of that navigator, he no doubt thought that he might still 
profit by it, should he find land at the West, although he must 
cause it to be looked for in a more northern direction, so as not to 
interfere with the claims of Spain. 

At this time there was residing in the city of Bristol, John Cabot, 
as his name has been usually written in English, who was probably 
a native of Genoa, but who had been naturalized as a citizen of 
Venice, then the most considerable commercial city of the world. 
He had with him three sons who had arrived at manhood, whose 
names are mentioned in his first patent. John Cabot was undoubt- 
edly a man of education and a lover of science, well versed in 
the geography and cosmography of those times, and no doubt was 
bold and enterprising. Some of the accounts state that he was 
aided by the king, but the patent clearly states that it was at his own 
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cost and charges; and so he must have been a man of wealth, which 
he freely risked in the cause of adventure and for the glory of his 
adopted country. 

As he was a native of the same city as Columbus, and like him 
had sailed as a shipmaster from Venice, it is not unlikely that they 
were acquaintances, and had conferred together on the subject of 
maritime discovery and the idea of reaching India by sailing west- 
ward. 

The first certain intelligence we have of his proposed voyage is 
the patent from Henry VII., which is subjoined. This patent to 
John Cabot and his sons was printed in Latin and English by 
Richard Hakluyt in 1582, in his “Divers Voyages touching the 
Discoverie of America,” reprinted in 1850 as the seventh volume of 
the Publications of the Hakluyt Society. The patent was also printed 
in 1711 in Latin, in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xii. p. 595. The follow- 
ing copy is from the “ Life of Sebastian Cabot,” by J. F. Nich- 
olls, London, 1869, pages 24-6: 


Henry by the grace of God &e. &c. 

Be it known to all that we have given and granted, and by these presents 
do give and grant to our well beloved John Cabot, citizen of Venice, to 
Lewis, Sebastian and Sanctus, sons of the said John, and to their heirs and 
deputies, full und free authority, leave and power, to sail to all parts, coun- 
tries and seas of the East, of the West, and of the North, under our ban- 
ners and ensigns, with five ships of what burthen or quality soever they 
be, and as many mariners and men as they will take with them in the 
said ships, upon their own proper costs and charges, to seek out, discover 
and find, whatsoever Isles, Countries, Regions or Provinces of the heathen 
and infidels, whatsoever they be, and in whatsoever part of the world which 
before this time have been unknown to all Christians. 

We have granted to them and every of them and their deputies, and have 
given them our license, to set up our banners and ensigns, in every village, 
town, castle, isle or mainland, of them newly found, and that the said John 
and his sons and their heirs may subdue, occupy and possess all such 
towns, cities, &c. by them found, which they can subdue, occupy and pos- 
sess as our vassals and lieutenants, getting to us the rule, title and jurisdic- 
tion of said villages, towns, &c. Yet so that the said John and his sons 
and their heirs, of all the fruits, profits and commodities growing from such 
navigation, shall be bound and held to pay us, in wares or money, the fifth 
part of the capital gain so gotten for every voyage, as often as they shall ar- 
rive at our port of Bristol (at which port they shall be obliged only to arrive) 
deducting all manner of necessary costs and charges by them made, we giv- 
ing and granting unto them and their heirs and deputies that they shall be 
free from all payments of customs on all such merchandise as they shall 
bring with them from the places so newly found. And moreover we have 
given and granted to them and their heirs and deputies that all the firm 
land, islands, villages, towns, &c. they shall chance to find may not without 
license of the said John Cabot and his sons, be so frequented and visited, 
under pain of losing their ships and all the goods of them who shall pre- 
sume to sail to the places so found. Willing and commanding strictly all 
and singular of our subjects as well on land as on sea, to give good assist- 
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ance to the said John and his sons and deputies, and that as well in arm- 
ing and furnishing their ships and vessels, as in provision of food and 
buying victuals for their money, and all other things, by them to be provid- 
ed necessary for the said navigation, they do give them all their favors and 
assistance. 

Witness myself at Westminster 5th March in the eleventh year of our 
Reign. 


The eleventh year of the reign of Henry the Seventh began 
August 22, 1495, and ended August 21, 1496. The date of this 
patent is therefore March 5, 1495-6; or a little more than a year 
before the expedition sailed under this grant. 

Early in May, 1497, John Cabot, in the ship Matthew, sailed 
from Bristol on a voyage of discovery, in an attempt to reach India 
by sailing towards the west, as Columbus had done five years before. 

Of the particulars of this voyage, the most important that was 
ever made under the British flag, English history gives no details. 
That he was accompanied by his son Sebastian there can be no 
doubt ; bué not another name has been preserved as of any person 
serving in any capacity in the ship. Of the course he steered and 
the consequent point of his land fall, a great difference of opinion 
has long existed. Most of the prominent geographers have stated 
it to have been some part of Newfoundland, perhaps inferring it 
from the name of that island, or because it would be likely to be the 
first to be fellen in with in such a voyage. Mr. Biddle, in the 
volume hereafter referred to, contends that it must have been none 
other than an island on the coast of Labrador; but it is now ren- 
dered certain that the first discovery of North America was on the 
shores of the French Acadia. 

The following extract is from Belknap. The account which he 
quotes from Hakluyt has often been printed, but it is erroneous in 
many respects, as Cabot saw no inhabitants, and but slight indi- 
cations of them. This statement was probably mixed up with some 
facts that occurred in a subsequent voyage. 


On the 24th of June, very early in the morning, they were surprized 
with the sight of land ; which, being the first they had seen, they called Pri- 
ma Vista. The description of it is given in these words. “ The island which 
lieth out before the land, he called St. John, because it was discovered on the 
day of St. John the Baptist. The inhabitants of this island wear beasts’ skins. 
In their wars, they use bows, arrows, pikes, darts, wooden clubs, and slings. 
The soil is barren in some places and yieldeth little fruit; but is full of 
white bears and stags, far greater than ours. It yieldeth plenty of fish, and 
those very great, as seals and salmons. There are soles above a yard in 
length ; but especially there is great abundance in that kind of fish which 
the savages cull Bacalao (Cod). In the same island are hawks and 
eagles, as black as ravens; also partridges. The inhabitants had great 
plenty of copper.” 

This land is generally supposed to be some part of the island of New- 
foundland ; and Dr. Forster thinks that the name, Prima Vista, was after- 
wards changed to Bona Vista, now the northern cape of Trinity bay, in 
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Latitude 48° 50’. Peter Martyr’s account is, that Cabot called the land 
Bacalaos ; and there is a small island off the south cape of Trinity bay, 
which bears that name. Mr. Prince, in his Chronology (citing Galvanus 
for authority), says that the land discovered by Cabot was in latitude 45° 
If this were true, the first discovery was made on the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia ; and as they coasted the land northward, they must have gone into 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, in pursuit of their northwest passage.* 


The above extract from Dr. Belknap’s biography of Cabot shows 
that he had studied the subject with care, and arrived at conclusions 
which three quarters of a century afterwards have been found to be 
correct. In the absence of any definite account of Cabot’s voyages, 
historians in Europe and this country have turned their attention 
to ascertain on what real documents the history of these voyages 
rests, and many have been surprised to find that there are scarcely 
any contemporaneous accounts relative to them in the English ar- 
chives beyond the first and second patents granted by Henry VII. 
And so they have had to pursue their inquiries into other countries. 
In this new field they have been more successful, particularly in 
Italy and Spain. Almost the only fact that these searches have 
brought from the dust of the English archives is a single item from 
the privy-purse accounts, in the following words: “ Aug. 10, 1497. 
To hym that found the New Isle, 107.” This brief memorandum 
shows that Cabot had then returned, and had received a gratuity 
from the king, who was more noted for his parsimony than for 


any other characteristic. The sum was then in its purchasing power 
fully equal to ten times that amount in our day. 

The fullowing is a letter procured for the English Record Com- 
mission from Milan : 


Letter of Lorenzo Pasqualigo to his Brothers Alvise and Francesco. 


The Venetian, our countryman, who went with a ship from Bristol in 
quest of new islands, is returned, and says, that 700 leagues hence, he dis- 
covered land in the territory of the Grand Cham. He coasted for 300 
leagues, and landed; saw no human beings, but he has brought hither to 
the king certain snares which had been set tc catch game, and a needle for 
making nets; he also found some felled trees, wherefore he supposed there 
were inhabitants, and returned to his ship in alarm. 

He was three months on the voyage ; and, on his return, saw two islands 
to starboard, but would not land, time being precious, as he was short of 
provisions. He says that the tides are slack, and do not flow as they do 
here. The King of England is much pleased with this intelligence. 

The King has promised that in the spring our countryman shall have ten 
ships; and, at his request, has conceded to him all the prisoners, except 
such as are confined for high treason, to man his fleet. The King has also 
given him money wherewith to amuse himself till then; and he is now at 
Bristol with his wife, who is also Venetian, and with his sons. His name 
is Juan Cabot, and he is styled the great admiral. Vast honor is paid him; 
he dresses in silk ; and these English run after him like mad people, so that 


* Belknap’s American Biography, vol. i. p. 152-3. 
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he can enlist as many of them as he pleases, and a number of our own 


rogues besides. 

The discoverer of these places planted on his new-found land a large 
cross, with one flag of England, and one of St. Mark, by reason of his being 
a Venetian, so that our banner has floated very far afield. 


London, 23d Aug. 1497.* 


Lorenzo Pasqualigo was a Venetian merchant residing in London. 
In this letter of Pasqualigo we have what will probably be the best 
account we shall ever find of Cabot’s first voyage, and the discovery 
of North America about a year before Columbus saw the new con- 
tinent, and the claim of England to the country has always rested 
on this discovery. 

The next question is to ascertain the locality of Cabot’s Prima 
Vista, and of the islands he afterwards visited. Fortunately for all 
interested in American history, we have now the map made by or 
under the direction of Sebastian Cabot which had long been missing, 
but was a few years since found in a library in Germany. A fac 
simile of this very valuable chart was published by the celebrated 
geographer, M. Jomard, at Paris. A section of this map is given 
with this article. (See Map 1.)¢ A reference to it will show that 
the maker of the map has placed the Prima Vista near the east- 
ern point of our present island of Cape Breton, and as the Gut of 
Canso had not then been discovered, the island on the map forms a 
part of our present Nova Scotia. 

As Sebastian Cabot accompanied his father, and afterwards was 
noted for his ability in projecting the most famous charts of the new 
discoveries of himself and others, this map must be considered to 
possess a value beyond any of the earliest charts of our coast. 

The next question to be considered is, what course did Cabot 
pursue after leaving his Prima Vista, and what other land did he see? 
Some writers have stated that he took a southern direction and 
reached as far south as the latitude of the Chesapeake. To this 
assertion we can now state that he could have been absent from Eng- 
land only about ninety days, a period so short that a direct voyage 
and return could hardly be accomplished in it by a sailing vessel in 
our own day, with all the great improvements in ships and naviga- 
tion; and so toward the south he could not have had time for much 
examination of the coast, but must very soon have turned his prow 
in a homeward direction. The statement that he was short of pro- 
visions must be taken as only an excuse for his not wishing to make 
further search on this then barren and forbidding coast; for it can 
hardly be credited that any prudent commander would have sailed 

* Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, October 21, 1865. 
+ This section of Cabot’s M ipamiumii is photo-electrotyped from a larger section, which 
illustrates an article on “ John Cabot’s Voyage of 1497,” by J. Carson Brevoort, LL.D:, 


in the ** Historical Magazine” for March, 1868. Mr. Brevuort indicates a somewhat simi- 
lar route. When this paper was written, I had not read his article. 
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on such a voyage provisioned for less than six months. So we must 
conclude that the short period he was absent must have been 
occupied in going and returning, and that he saw nothing of the 
coast south of his first landfall. 

The letter of Pasqualigo states that he coasted for 300 leagues, 
and that he ‘* saw two islands to starboard,” that is, on the right 
hand side. Now let us look on the chart of that part of our coast 
and see where such a locality can be found. Let us suppose that 
he steered in a northerly direction, passed through Northumberland 
Strait, sighting the coast near Miramichi, and turned his prow 
northeasterly, passing to the north of Newfoundland homeward 
through the Straits of Belle Isle. This route is represented by a 
dotted line on map No. II. accompanying this paper. 


Lap It. 





be 74 Sh of BeVieisle 
- A.C. Bauld 








“Prima terra vistiv 











ERC 

The distance from Cape Breton to the farthest point of Newfound- 
land may not much exceed two hundred leagues, but he may have 
counted in all the various windings which his desire to see these 
shores or the headwinds caused, and so the direct distance would be 
very much increased. 

It is likely, that after passing the point of his Prima Terra Vista, 
he steered in a northwesterly direction, so as to obtain a good view 
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of his Isle St. Juan, for he lays it down quite correctly, and it may 
be that he went round it, and then falling in with the Labrador 
shore, altered his course easterly; and so he would have made up 
nearly his three hundred leagues before he was out of sight of the 
mountains on the northeasterly shore of Newfoundland. 

It will be seen that Cabot’s map does not lay down Newfoundland 
as one large island, as it mainly is, but rather gives the outlines of 
a group of islands which would cover the spot where that should be 
placed. To reconcile this apparent error, I have conversed with 
persons who have for a long time navigated along these shores and 
are familiar with its appearance, who say that for a considerable 
part of the time in the summer months it is enveloped in a fog, and 
so only the mountains in the interior and the smaller islands and 
cliffs of the mainland are visible; and a navigator at the present 
day who should pass over the track which Cabot may have taken, 
would very often see first these highlands, and if he should sketch 
them as they appeared day after day, he would be likely to make 
them several islands rather than a single one, as we know that New- 
foundland is of a very irregular formation. 

By referring again to the letter, it will be seen that it states the 
point of discovery as seven hundred leagues distant. This is not 
far from the real distance from the Prima Vista to the west coast 
of England, as shown in our latest charts. The island marked on 
the Cabot map “I. del Juan,” we readily recognize as the one long 
known as St. John, which name it bore till late in the last century, 
when it was changed by the English to Prince Edward Island.* 
So the original name would seem to verify the point of discovery. 

We note one more striking feature as described in the letter of 
Pasqualigo. It states that “the tides are slack and do not flow as 
here” [in England]. Now we know that the tides on the western 
coast of England are very high. The admiralty charts, lately pub- 
lished, show that in the vicinity of Bristol are the highest tides in 
Europe. At King’s Road, from which Cabot sailed, the tide is 36 
feet, while near there it is still higher. At Cabot’s Prima Terra 
Vista and the Isle St. John, the tides are so much less that they 
would naturally attract the attention of an enterprising and intelli- 
gent navigator who should for the first time observe the great differ- 
ence. The tides here are only from two and three quarters to four 
feet ; and along the coasts of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, they are very small.t 

Nothing in the accounts of Cabot’s first voyage is better fixed than 


* The name was changed by legislative enactmentin 1799. It was called Prince Edward 
Island in honor of Edward, Duke of Kent, father of the present queen of England. 

+ The tides in the Bay of Fundy are very peculiar. In the Bay of Minas they are forty- 
three feet, and along the whole of the upper part of the bay they will average forty-two 
feet, occasionally rising to fifty feet, the highest on the shores of our continent; while at 
Cape Sable, at the eastern entrance of the Bay of Fundy, the tide averages only about five 
feet, as shown by a recent survey by Henry Mitchell, Esq., of the United States Coast 
Survey. 
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the date of the first discovery of land, namely, on St. John’s day, 
which we know is the 24th day of June. If we allow him a week 
for his landings and explorations of the new found lands before pro- 
ceeding on his voyage, and then note the date of the gratuity given 
him by the king, August 10, we see that he had only forty days 
to reach Bristol and make the journey and present himself to the 
king at London ; so that it is nearly impossible that he should have 
gone even a day’s sail to the southward of his Prima Vista, or taken 
any other than almost a direct course for England. I have there- 
fore ventured, on a map of the region visited, to designate by a 
dotted line what I have here tried to explain as the course which 
Cabot probably took after his first sight of land. This course, it 
seems to me, is the only one by which in so short a time he could 
reach England, and make the account given by the Venetian mer- 
chant clear and definite. 

The second patent, dated the third of February, 1498, is to “ John 
Kabotto, Venecian,” the sons not being mentioned. It was first 
printed in 1831, in Richard Biddle’s “ Memoir of Sebastian Cabot,” 
a somewhat remarkable work, in which the author displayed great 
research. It is evidently his desire to prove that the principal honor 
of the discovery of North America belonged to the son, while the 
documents he brings forward show that it certainly should be award- 
ed to the father. This line of argument seems to be very popular 
with English writers, who also labor to prove that Sebastian Cabot 
was born in England, though facts and probabilities indicate the 
reverse. 

It would be departing from the plan to which I wish to confine 
the limits of this paper, to notice the subsequent voyages of the 
Cabots; but it may be proper to give a brief synopsis of what they 
may have done on these shores. 

A second voyage was undoubtedly made, very likely in the year 
1498, in which Cabot seems to have attempted to find a northwest 
passage to Cathay. In it he is said to have reached the latitude of 
67° 30’ N.; and although he saw an open sea before him, he was 
compelled to return by his refractory sailors ; and that subsequently, 
in this or another voyage, he sailed as far south as the latitude of 
Cuba. 

But the history of all the voyages of the Cabots is extremely 
meagre and unsatisfactory; and as we have only undertaken to 
locate the point of his first landfall and his probable route till he left 
the coast, we leave to future historians to settle the details of his 
subsequent career. 

It seerfs strange that among the numerous writers who have re- 
corded the claims of England in the field of maritime discovery, 
no one has given to the world a thorough history of the Cabots, 
compiled from the materials which late research has brought to 
light, thus enabling us to know more of those remarkable voyages 
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that resulted in such immense advantage to England and her 
descendants. 

These voyages must certainly be ranked as of value equal to 
that of Columbus, which gave to Spain and Portugal domains ten- 
fold greater than their own. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF WILLIAM 
ROTCH. 


WRITTEN IN THE EIGHTIETH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
Communicated by Freperick C. Sanrorn, Esq., of Nantucket, Mass. 
[Concluded from page 274.] 


NOW began to prepare for returning home to my family. <Ac- 

cordingly I bought a good ship, and with William Mooers, 
master, we left the Downs the 11th of 10th mo. 1786. After a 
tremendous passage of 68 days, in which we had twelve heavy 
storms, we arrived in Boston, and by way of Providence and New- 
port I reached my own home the 1st of 1st mo. 1787, after an ab- 
sence of eighteen months, and to my unspeakable comfort found my 
family all well. 

We next prepared to increase our fishery in Dunkirk, and my 
son Benjamin returned there, he having become a partner with my 
son-in-law Samuel Rodman and myself. 

After remaining at home nearly four years, I thought it best to 
make another voyage to assist my son Benjamin in our business at 
Dunkirk ; and not expecting to return in less than three years, a 
term too long to be separated from my family, I proposed to my 
wife to accompany me, and take our daughters Lydia and Mary 
with us, to which she consented, and we also took our son Benja- 
min’s wife and child. We sailed from New Bedford in the ship 
Mary and Eliza, which I bought for the purpose, Abisha Haydon, 
master, on the 29th of 7th month, 1790. We arrived in Dunkirk 
in 88 days, and found our son in health and greatly rejoiced to re- 
ceive his wife and child, as well as to see us. 

Early in 1791 I was called upon, with my son, to attend the 
National Assembly at Paris. We were joined by John Marsillac 
in presenting a petition to that body for some privileges and exemp- 
tions connected with our religious principles. The petition was 
drawn up by John Marsillac before we reached Paris, and notice 
given that it must be presented next day. On perusing it we found 
some material alterations necessary, and in some instances it was 
difficult to express in French the alterations we had made in Eng- 
lish, without losing their force. My not understanding the French 
language, it was impossible to have such expressions as I thought 

VOL, XXX. 35* 
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necessary inserted ; and the time was so short that we were obliged 
to let it pass with much fewer amendments than I wished. 

The hour was come for presenting it, and the previous notice 
given of the “Quaker petition,” I suppose, drew every member in 
town to his seat. The galleries for spectators were filled, and many 
could not be accommodated; nor did we wonder at the curiosity, 
considering the novelty of the subject. 

We had been with Brissot de Warville, Clavier, and some 
others, looking over the petition until thé latest moment, and must 
now proceed to the Assembly. They, with several others, had come 
to accompany us, and just as we were moving some one observed, 
* You have no cockades, you must put them on.” We told them 
we could not. It was a distinguishing badge we could not make 
use of. “But,” said they, “it is required by law to prevent dis- 
tinctions, that people may not be abused, for their lives are in dan- 
ger without them.” There was always a large body of the lower 
classes about the Assembly that we had to pass through. We re- 
plied that we could not do it, whatever might be the consequences ; 
that we were willing to go as far as we could, and if stopped, we 
must submit to it. We saw that our friends were full of fear for 
our safety. We set out with no small apprehension, but we trusted 
in that Power which can turn the hearts of men as a watercourse is 
turned. We passed through the great concourse without interrup- 
tion, and reached the waiting room of the Assembly. A messenger 
informed the President of our arrival, and we were immediately 
called to the bar. 

John Marsillac read the petition, with Brissot at his elbow to cor- 
rect him in his emphasis, which he frequently did, unperceived, I 
believe, by all except ourselves. At the close of every subject there 
was a general clapping of hands, and the officers endeavoring to 
hush them. The hushing I thought was hissing, from my igno- 
rance of the language, and apprehended all was going wrong until 
better informed. After the reading was concluded, the President, 
Mirabeau, read his answer. The clapping was repeated at the end 
of every subject. At the close, the President said, “ The Assembly 
invites you to stay its sitting.” As we were passing to the seats 
assigned to us, a person touched Benjamin and said, “I am rejoiced 
to see something of your principles brought before the Assembly.” 
He did not know who it was. After we were seated, several mem- 
bers came to us for conversation on our principles. We remained 
till the Assembly rose, and then retired to our lodgings. 

We next found that a visit to the influential members at their 
private hotels was necessary to impress them with the reasonableness 
of our requests. We accordingly proceeded, John Marsillac, Ben- 
jamin and myself, and met with a polite reception from all except 
two, and nothiag more from them than a careless indifference. One 
was Bernard, a young man of good talents and great vanity. On 
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our approach, he offered us no seats, and threw himself at great 
ease upon his sofa, which we were told was his usual custom when 
applicants of much more consequence than we were came into his 
presence. The other was Talleyrand. After endeavoring to impress 
him with the foundation of our petition, he made no reply, and let 
us pass silently away. 

We generally found a number of persons with the members we 
visited, not of the Assembly, but applicants soliciting their favor 
for the different objects they were pursuing, and the features of our 
petition always led to an opportunity of opening our principles at 
large, particularly that respecting war. ‘They invariably inquired 
and listened with great attention, and seldom was any opposition 
expressed. We had much conversation with Bishop Gregory, who 
was a very catholic man and liberal in his sentiments, and much 
esteemed ; and also with Rabaut de St. Etienne, then Bishop of 
Autun. He was a very valuable man, and I believe a blessing to 
many over whom he presided. He was one who fell a victim to 
the guillotine under the sanguinary reign of Robespierre. He was 
inclined to converse much on non-resistance, and finally thus sum- 
med up what he considered the view of its advocates and of pure 
Christianity : 

“If an assassin comes to take my life, and I conscientiously re- 
frain from taking his to save it, I may trust in some interposition 
for my deliverance. If, however, no interposition appearing, I still 
refrain from precipitating a soul unprepared into eternity, and he is 
suffered to effect his object on me, I may hope to find mercy for 
myself.” 

The object of our petition was of little consequence to me com- 
pared to the opportunity we now had of somewhat spreading a 
knowledge of our principles, above all that of the Inward Light or 
spirit of God in every man, asa primary rule of faith and prac- 
tice. We met with a number of serious persons, who were in a great 
measure convinced of the rectitude of our faith, and they gathered 
about us at our hotel, one evening after another, one inviting others 
to come, until these social meetings in our apartments became ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The conversation almost wholly turned on 
religious subjects, and they always appeared well satisfied with the 
hours thus spent. 

It was then a turbulent time in Paris, and much more so after- 
wards. Several of these valuable persons fell in the Reign of Terror, 
and others are beyond my knowledge, but the remembrance of those 
evenings, and the feeling of divine influence that attended them, 
will, I believe, never pass away. 

One of our visitors informed me that the Duchess of Bourbon 
was much interested in the principles we profess, and said if we 
wished to see her he would make way for it; but Benjamin’s busi- 
ness calling him away home, and I not speaking the French lan- 
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guage, we could not accept the proffered interview. We therefore 
returned to Dunkirk. 

In the course of 1792 fresh trials awaited us. A great insurrec- 
tion took place in Dunkirk, founded on a rumor of our exportation 
of corn. Several houses were attacked, their furniture destroyed, 
and the families, among whom were particular friends of ours, but 
just escaped with their lives. At last the military were called out 
in aid of the civil authority, and fifteen of the rioters were killed 
before they were quelled. The head of one of those families escaped 
in disguise, and his wife and daughters were secretly conveyed to 
our house at midnight, from whence before daybreak a friend escort- 
ed them to the chateau of her father, sixty miles distant. Martial 
law was proclaimed, and whenever five men were seen together in 
the street, in the evening or night, orders were given to fire upon 
them. It was indeed an awful time. 

A great trial now waited us, which I had anticipated with serious 
apprehension, that of an illumination for the victories of the French 
over the Austrians. The illumination was announced as for to-mor- 
row evening. Having very little time to consider what could be done, 
Benjamin and myself thought it best to go at once to the mayor and 
magistrates, then assembled, to inform them that we could not illu- 
minate, and the cause, that as we could take no part in war, we could 
not join in rejoicings for victory. On opening the subject, they were 
much alarmed for our safety, and asked what protection they could 
afford us. We replied, “ Zhat is no part of owr business. We only 
wish to put our refusal on the right ground, and remove any apprehen- 
sion that we are opposing government.” “ Well,” said the mayor, 
“keep to your principles; your houses are your own. The streets 
are ours, and we shall pursue such measures as we think proper to 
preserve the peace of the town.” We retired, though not without some 
fear that they would send an armed force. Should this be the case, 
and any life lost in endeavoring to protect us, I thought it would be 
insupportable. However, they took another course, and sent men 
to erect a frame before our house (and three other houses occupied 
by those of our denomination),* and hung a dozen lamps upon it. 
The mayor had also the great kindness to have a similar frame with 
lamps placed before his own house, in addition to the usual full illu- 
mination, and he once and the magistrates several times walked before 
our house to see that all was quiet, for they were in great apprehen- 
sion. The evening being fine, and great numbers walking in the 
streets, they generally stopped to inquire why this singular illumina- 
tion. They were answered by a person placed there by the mayor 
for this purpose. On his informing them that we were not opposed 
to government, but were Quakers, they went on their way. 

We had all withdrawn into a back parlor, where we spent the 
evening, and thus passed this trying hour unmolested. 

A circumstance occurred in the afternoon previous, which I be- 
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lieve in part contributed to our remaining quiet. My son was pass- 
ing and observed a number of men conversing very earnestly. One 
said, “If there are any aristocrats who do not illuminate, they will 
be destroyed.” Benjamin then observed to him that he hoped that 
would not be a criterion to judge aristocrats by, as he could not 
illuminate, and gave his reasons. The man who had been so ear- 
nest then addressed him thus: “Iam glad I know your reasons, and 
I will do all in my power to prevent your being injured.” Another 
of the company said: “ Mr. Rotch, that man can do more with 
those people you have most to fear, than any man in this town.” 
And I have no doubt he used his influence with those very people. 
Thus we may frequently see a concurrence of circumstances in our 
preservation by many attributed to chance. J believe it is rather 
the watchful care of our Heavenly Father, undeserving though we 
may be. 

Another illumination took place soon after, when the same course 
was pursued by the mayor. A young man was passing our house in 
the evening, late, when many of the lamps were extinguished, and 
saw two men searching on the ground. On inquiry what they were 
seeking, they said, “We are looking for something to demolish 
these windows. They are aristocrats and do not illuminate.” He 
told them they must not molest us, as we were no aristocrats but 
Quakers, whose religious principles forbade public rejoicings on any 
occasion, and he persuaded them away. Of this we were informed 
by the young man’s father in the morning. 

The next illumination was on the occasion of the arrival of the 
commissioners from Paris, to stir up the people to action. My son 
being absent, I persuaded Louis de Basque to go with me to the 
commissioners, and, as my interpreter, give my reasons for taking 
no part in it. We found them in one of the forts, and after Louis 
had communicated what I wished, the principal among them came 
to me, and taking me by the hand, desired we would do nothing 
contrary to our scruples on their account. After some friendly con- 
versation and kindly expressions, he turned to a large body of peo- 
ple present and thus addressed them: “ We are about establishing a 
government on the same principles that William Penn, the Quaker, 
established in Pennsylvania, and I find there are a few Quakers in 
this town whose principles do not admit of public rejoicings. I de- 
sire they may not be molested.” That same evening the commis- 
sioners assembled the town at the town hall and addressed them on 
their public affairs, and in the course of it again took up our case, 
and as before desired we might not be molested, but protected. We 
afterwards found that several candles had been stuck upon some pillars 
on the outside of our house, though we did not know it at the time. 
This must have been done by mechanics in our employ, several ot 
whom passed much of the evening in walking before our house to 
see if there was any service they could render, and telling those, who 
inquired, that we were Quakers and not aristocrats. 
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In the beginning of 1793 I became fully aware that war between 
England and France would soon take place; therefore it was neces- 
sary for me to leave the country in order to save our vessels if they 
were captured by the English, and I proceeded to England. Two 
of them were captured full of oil, and condemned, but we recovered 
both by my being in England, where I arrived two weeks before 
the war took place. My going to France to pursue the whale fish- 
ery so disappointed Lord Hawkesbury, that he undertook to be re- 
venged on me for his own folly, and I have no doubt gave directions 
to the cruisers to take any of my vessels that they met going to 
France. When the Ospray was taken by a king’s ship, the officer 
sent on board to examine her papers said to the captain, “ You'll 
take this vessel in, Sir. She belongs to Mr. Rotch.” 

My wife and family embarked secretly from Dunkirk, with many 
Americans, in a ship bound to America, and were landed in Eng- 
land, where I had the great comfort of receiving them four months 
after I left France. Louis XVI. was guillotined two days after I 
left France—an event solemnly anticipated and deeply deplored by 
many who dared not manifest what they felt. 

We now settled in London, where we enjoyed the company of 
many old friends and acquaintances until the summer of 1794. My 
son William sent the ship Barclay to France with a cargo of oil, 
under David Swain, master, and thence ordered her to London to 
take us to America. We embarked on the 24th of 7th month, had 
a long passage of sixty-one days, and arrived in Boston on the 23d 
of 9th mo. 1794. 

We soon proceeded to New Bedford, and after spending several 
days there, returned to our home at Nantucket, finding all our child- 
ren and grandchildren well, and s¢z added to Samuel’s and William’s 
families. 

We staid a year at our old habitation, and then removed to New 
Bedford, where we have remained until now, when I have entered 
my eightieth year.* 

Many occurrences I omit in giving the foregoing account, which 
would swell this scrip to a considerable volume. 

When I take a retrospective view of this portion of my life, of the 
dangers to which I have been exposed, and the numerous privations 
I have witnessed, to be attributed to nothing but that superintend- 
ing Power who is ever ready to succor the workmanship of his holy 
hand, it fills me with astonishment and admiration, and seeing my 
owr. worthlessness, I may exclaim with the Psalmist, “ What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visit- 
est him!” WituiaM Rorcn. 

New Bedford, 2d month, 1814. 


* In 1796 the Duke de la Rochefoucauld visited William Rotch in New Bedford. In 
his volume of “ Travels,” London, 1799, page 493, he says, speaking of the whale fishery, 
“ William Rush (Rotch, Jr.) is proprietor of six vessels. His father is one of those inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket invited by M. De Calonne, in 1786, to Dunkirk, to introduce the whale 
fishery into France. R. began the business of the whale fishery with two ships in Dun- 
kirk. In 1793 no less than forty ships sailed from Dunkirk for the fishery.” 
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PRISON SHIPS, AND THE “OLD MILL PRISON,” 
PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, 1777. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. SAMUEL CUTLER, CAPTURED IN 
THE BRIG DALTON OF NEWBURYPORT. 
Communicated by the Rev. SamuveL Cutter, of Boston. 
[Concluded from p. 308.] 

SEPTEMBER 1. Monday. 

[There is a record of ten pages for this month, from which the following 
is selected. ] 

Sept. 1. Pleasant. 23 patients in the hospital with the small pox. Mr. 
Little put on the usual allowance after being punished on half. 24 persons 
remain upon half. 

2d. Gideon Warren very sick. John Atwood and W™ Ford removed 
from the Black hole to the half allowance prisons. 

3d. The masons began to make a Black hole in one corner of the old 
prison in this yard. Gideon Warren died with a putrid fever and small 


x. 

5th. W™ Smith and Henry Lunt put upon whole allowance, and re- 
moved to the upper prison. 40 days punished. 

6th. The remaining 22 upon half allowance removed to the upper prison 
to make room for 16 with the itch. 

9th. Tuesday. Rec* a letter from G. Searle, dated Cork, 28th Aug* 


pr the hands of Mr George Winne, Merch‘, Plym®, who has supplied me 
with cash and sundries to the amot of £2. 12. 8. 

[Mr. George Searle was from Boston. He married Atkins, of 
Newburyport, daughter of Dudley Atkins, Esq., and sister of Joseph 
Atkins, and Hon. Dudley Atkins Tyng. See under date of May 9th.] 

10th. Last night those in the large prison were heard by the Sentry 
attempting to dig a passage through the wall into the adjacent field where 
the others made their escape and ten never taken. 232 prisoners. 

12th. One of the Commis‘ of the board came from London to visit us. 

13. The C® visited us the second time. 6 oz. cheese and 1 Ib. bread 
my allowance. 

Sunday, Sep. 14, 1777. Yesterday the prisoners dl* a petition to MT" 
Bell, the Com’, setting forth the very ill usage rec* from the Keeper and 
turnkeys. 

16th. Mr Buntin and 4 others put on the usual allowance. The 1*. per 
day allowed each half allowance prisoners by some humane gentleman, 
stop’t by Mr Bell, the Com". Wrote to my worthy friend George Searle, 
to the care of Mess John Kemmit & Co., Merchants, Bristol. 

18th. 5 persons with the Itch. 

6 upon half allowance. 
11 in the Sick Apartments. 
210 in the Large prison. 
232 Total prisoners. 

20th. Six prisoners got over the wall. Three were caught, and com- 

mitted to the Black hole. Three gone off clear. 
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24th. Masons employed in raising the wall the prisoners escaped over, 
five feet. 

25th. W™ Ford detected in getting over the wall, put into the Black 
hole at 7 P.M. 

26th. The new Black hole finished. Will. Ford took possession of it. 
Cap‘ Henry Johnson, of the brig Lexington, taken the 19th inst. off Ushant 
by a Cutter of 12 guns, sent in the 24th, brought on shore from the Blen- 
heim with six of his officers, examined and committed here. Put in the 
prison with Cap‘ Burnell. 

27th. The three prisoners who attempted to escape the 20th inst. 
brought and committed to the new Black hole. Ten of the Lexington’s 
comp” brought on shore and committed here, in the large prison. The 
three prisoners who escaped over the wall not returned since. 

28th. Sunday. Total in Black hole and prisons 246. In the engage- 
ment Cap‘ Johnson had with the Cutter—which lasted 5 hours—3 of the 
Cutter’s people were killed, and 9 wounded. 6 of the Lexington’s people 
were killed—master and Lieut. of marines included—and 10 wounded. The 
Ist Lieut. lost his right arm. The agent took Cap‘ J.’s money from him. 
J. and his 2nd Lieut. came in a carriage from the Fountain tavern. Commis* 
returned to London. : 

[There was a Capt. Henry Johnson of Newburyport, but I do not find 
in the history of that town any Brig Lexington mentioned as a privateer. ] 

29th. B. Hudson of Boston came to see me, he was taken last June by 
the Prince of Wales, and entered on board her. Bread very bad. 

30th. Mr. Winne came to see me, del‘ me a letter from my friend G. 
Searle, who informs me of his meeting with W. Savage in Bristol, who 
sent me two and one half guineas, deposited in the hands of M’ Winne. 
Cap‘ Bowman came down here. 10 of the Lexingtons C° committed to the 
upper prison. Brig Lexington gone to Dover. Carried the Ist Lieut. 
surgeon, and mate, &c. 

1st October, 1777. 

[Seven pages of the Journal are occupied with the record of this month. 
But few of the incidents are of special interest, and we select only the fol- 
lowing. } 

Oct. 5, 1777. Fair weather. Sunday. Our usage much severer than 
usual. No person admitted to the outer gate to speak tous. (1752, memo- 
rable day.) 

[Mr. Cutler was born Oct. 5, 1752.] 

6th. Will. Smith who escaped over the wall 20% Sep‘caught 16 miles 
distant, brought back, and committed to the Black hole upon half allow- 
ance. The Captains Lee, Boardman and Shoemaker, with one more sent 
to the upper prison. Two from the upper prison came down here. Total 
pris* 275. 

12th. Rec* a guinea and } lb. Tea from Mr. Winne, with the loan of 
Roderick Random. 

15th. Absent from Newbury, 11 mo’. 

16th. 233 in Long Prison. 

17 “ Itchy do. 
14 “ Burnells do. 
6 “ Hospital. 

5 “ Black hole. 


275 Prisoners total. 
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17th. Two lamps in this, and one in the upper yard lighted for the first 
time. Make 16 round the walls. 

18th. Yesterday prisoners came from the Blenheim, and committed 
here, they were taken by the Fordroyant in a prize belonging to the Hawk 
Schooner some time past. 

19th. The master at arms of the Burford came to see us, and informed 
me that three prisoners taken in a prize belonging to the Congress ( Welsh, 
Jenkins, and Walker) have come in for a share of the prize to each. £943. 
stg. Welsh dead. 

20th. Bought a pair of shoes for 6s. 

22d. Eight prisoners belonging to the Hawk, privateer, taken by the 
Fordroyant in a prize and sent here. 

24, 291 prisoners. 

10 M° a prisoner. 

25. 6° cheese, 1 lb. bread. 

26th. Sunday evening, 6 o’clock. Rainy. Morris and myself made a 
happy escape from the sick apartments, Mill prison! Left 2839 prisoners. 
Rec* 5 guineas of Mr. W ; at 8 o’clock safe in a friend’s house at Ply- 
mouth. Dark. 

{William Morris was a nephew of Benjamin West, Esq., the celebrated 
artist, then in London. (See Record, June 24th, 27th.) He had been a 
companion of Mr. Cutler in the hospital—see July 17th—and by the aid 
of friends outside the prison, their escape had been planned, which was 
effected by bribing one or more sentries, and pressing themselves through 
the prison bars. Mr. George Searle, of Boston (see Journal, Sept. 9th), 
whose address was at Mr. Paddock’s, No. 8 Charlotte Street, Buckingham 
Gate, London, we suppose to have been active in this agency. From a 
memorandum of money and goods—clothing—received by Messrs. Cutler 
and Morris to defray the expense of their liberation and return to America, 
amounting to £77, there was from Robert Heath, No. 10 Plymouth Dock, 
£20; George Winne, £5. 5.; Benjamin West, £6. 6.0.; at Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, £23. 9.0.; at Paris, from Mr. Carmichael, £10; Mr. Dean, 
£12; S. C. £38. 10.; W. M. £38.10. £77. 0. 0.] 

Oct. 27. Monday. Very stormy. Visited by two worthy friends. 

30th. Remain in our friend’s back chamber. 

31. Somewhat happy, but uneasy in mind. 

Nov. 38,1777. Cloudy. At 7 o'clock P.M. set out in a Postchaise and 
pair, arrived in Exeter at 5 A.M. 50 miles. 

4th. Tuesday. At 6 o’clock A.M. left, Exeter in the Diligence. 

[In this connection the following incident may be of interest. It is not 
mentioned in the Journal, but is well authenticated by oral communication. 
They were disguised in the garb of Quakers. On their journey from Ply- 
mouth to London—and we think at Kxeter—one of them was indiscreet 
enough to ask the landlord, * What is the news?” Looking searchingly 
at them, in reply he answered, “The news is that two Americans have 
escaped from Mill Prison.” He was, however, a friend of the American 
cause, and gave them this kindly caution to be more careful in future ; which 
they took, by at once proceeding on their journey. ] 

dth. Rode all this day and arrived in London at 3 P.M. 224 miles from 
Plymouth. Wrote to Bristol. Visited Mr. B , drank tea with him. 

6th. Visited Mr. H , Tower hill. Taken lodgings at our worthy 
friend Mt B . 
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10th. Dined at Painters Hall very elegantly. Being Lord Mayor’s 
day went to M" P.’s to see the show. * 

13th. Thursday. Saw St. Paul’s, Lloyd’s Coffee house, &c. Walked 
with my worthy friend G. S. to Greenwich. Dined at Mr. Thompsons. 
Visited the Hospital and returned to town in the evening. At 9 P.M. 
parted with my friend G. S., Savage and Jo. Atkins at Bristol, Jones at 
London. 

14th. Nine daysin London. Set out in a post chaise to Harwich, ar- 
rived at 6 P.M., 9 hours, 72 miles, 300 from Plymouth. 

[On the 16th November they sailed for Holland, arriving at Rotterdam 
on the 18th, where friends supplied them with money, &c.; thence to Ant- 
werp and Brussels, reaching Paris Nov. 26, 1777. They remained in 
Paris until Dec. 1st, and after that date there is nothing of sufficient inter- 
est to prolong the already extended extracts from the Journal. Mr. Cutler 
arrived safely in America, but of the date we have no record. ] 





EDWARD PALMER, PROJECTOR OF THE FIRST SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


By the Rev. Epwarp D. Nett, A.B., President of Macalester College, Minneapolis, Min. 
ins traveller, while crossing the high bridge of the Philadelphia 


and Baltimore Railroad over the Susquehanna river, beholds, 

a few rods distant, a small and quite picturesge isle, which upon a 
map engraved by Faithorne, the celebrated copper-plate artist, more 
than two centuries ago, was designated Palmer’s Island; but on 
modern maps is called Watson’s Island. The historians of America 
have not been aware that the first school of painting in North Amer- 
ica was projected in connection with an institution of learning, ex- 
pected to have been established upon this island of the Susquehanna, 
in front of the Maryland village Havre de Grace, before Harvard 
University was organized. Edward Palmer, after whom in the 
early days of the colonization of Virginia this island was named, 
was the eldest son of Giles and the grandson of John Palmer. The 
family had been identified with Warwickshire from the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror.* Edward was born in Lemington, parish of 
Toddenham, Gloucester, near the boundary line of Warwickshire. 
His sister Mary was the mother of the unfortunate poet, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, who was poisoned at the instigation of the wanton wife 
of the Earl of Somerset.t 

About A.D. 1570 he was a student of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, but did not graduate. Wood, in “ Athenee Oxonienses,” states 
that taking no degree, he receded to his patrimony and became a 
diligent student of history and antiquity. 

* In the Visitation of Warwickshire, A.D. 1619, the Palmer pedigree is carried back 
fifteen generations from the subject of this sketch to one Henry le Palmer. 


+ Sir Thomas Overbury lived near his wife’s unc.e, at Burton-on-the-Hill, Gloucester- 
shire. 
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He married a relative, Muriel, daughter of Richard Palmer, of 
Burton. Quaint Thomas Fuller writes that “ he married one of his 
own name and neighborhood, the daughter of Palmer of Compton 


Scorfen. 


Palmero Palmera nubit ; sic nubilis amnis 
Auctior adjunctis nobilitatis aquis.”’ 

He had a numerous family. His will alludes to his sons Giles, 
Richard, Thomas, and his daughters Margaret, Muriel wife of 
Michael Rutter, and one married to a Charlton. 

During the latter part of his life he resided in London, and his 
collection of rarities and ancient Greek and Roman coins was well 
known among literary men. 

On the third of July, 1622, he received a patent for land from the 
Virginia company of London, and in his will, made on the 22d of 
November, 1624, O. S., just before his death, he leaves his lands 
in Virginia and New England to his sons and nephew; but, if all 
issue fails, then all said land is to remain for the founding and main- 
tenance of a university and such schools in Virginia as shall be there 
created, and shall be called Academia Virginiensis et Oxoniensis. 
Provided always that all such as can prove their lawful descent from 
John Palmer, Esq., of Lemington, my grandfather, deceased, or 
from my late grandmother, his wife, being sons, shall be there freely 
admitted, and shall be brought up in such schools as shall be set for 
their age and learning. and shall be removed from time to time as 


they shall profit in knowledge and industry. 


“ And further, my will is, that the scholars of the said university for the 
avoiding of idleness shall have two painters, the one for oil colors and the 
other for water colors, which shall be admitted fellows of the same college, 
to the end and intent that the said scholars shall or may learn the art of 
painting ; and further my will and mind is that two grinders, the one for 
oil colors and the other for water colors, and also oil and gum waters, shall 
be provided from time to time at the costs and charges of said college.” 


The author of the “ Worthies of England,” a book first published 
in A.D. 1662, thus writes of Palmer: “ His plenteous estate afford- 
ed him opportunity to put forward the ingenuity implanted by nature 
for the public good, resolving to erect an academy in Virginia. In 
order whereunto he purchased an island called Palmer’s Island unto 
this day, but in pursuance thereof he was at many thousand pounds 
expense; some interested therein not discharging the trust reposed 
in them with corresponding fidelity. He was transported to another 
world, leaving to posterity the monument of his worthy but unfin- 
ished institution.” 

In his will Palmer left “to the parish church in Todenham for the 
reparation of same and of the Chapel belonging to Lemington house, 
commonly called the Place, where I was born, 40£, and my execu- 
tors to erect a monument in sd Chapel to the memory of my late 
grandfather, John Palmer, Esq., and Mary his wife, sister to W. 
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Grivell one of the judges of the Common Pleas, and of Sir Giles 
Grivell Kt. both long since deceased.” When Fuller wrote his 
“Worthies of England,” most of Edward Palmer’s children were 
dead, and his daughter Muriel Rutter is spoken of in that book as 
one who “inheriting her father’s parts and piety, left a perfumed 
memory to all the neighborhood.” 

Wood tells us that Palmer’s collections, “coming into the hands 
of such persons who understood them not, were therefore, as I have 
heard, embezzled and in a manner lost. He had also a curious col- 
lection of coins and subterranean antiquities which are also em- 
bezzled.” 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 
Communicated by W1ttarp S. ALLEN, Esq., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from page 305.] 


Masor Daniel Burt, son of John and Mary Burt, was married Feb. 2, 
1727, to Margaret Colton, daughter of Ephraim and Esther Colton (page 
49). Their children: 

Margaret, born Jan. 12, 1728, died Sept. 2, 1807; Daniel, born Sept. 
1729, died Sept. 22, 1812; Lucy, born January, 1737, died February 3, 
1756; Mary, born Sept. 1738. Major Daniel Burt settled in Brimfield, 
where his children were born, and he died in that town, Feb. 2, 1771. 
Margaret, his widow, died. Margaret, the daughter, was married Nov. 12, 
1751, to Abner Colton, of Longmeadow. 

5th Generation. [Page 23.] Capt. David Burt, of Longmeadow, son 
of David and Jerusha Burt, was married Mareh 1, 1758, to Mary Colton, 
daughter of Capt. Simon and Abigail Colton. Children : 

Solomon, born Feb. 1, 1759, died May 7, 1777, blown up in a powder 
mill; Calvin, born Sept. 14,1761; Flavia, born March 12, 1764, died 
Aug. 20, 1787; Ariel, born Feb. 11, 1766, died March 1, 1766; Abigail, 
born April 27, 1767; Mary, born June 18, 1769, died Jan. 23, 1793; Je- 
rusha, born Nov. 11, 1771, died Jan. 20,1775; Sarah, born June 27, 1774; 
David, born July 27, 1776, died Aug. 15, 1777; Jerusha, born Jan. 20, 
1782. Flavia was married Feb. 10, 1784, to Aaron Field (see page 131). 
Abigail was married Jan. 31, 1788, to Zebulon Betts, of Richmond. Mary 
was married Jan. 8, 1792, to Eliakim Williams (page 223). Sarah was 
married Sept. 4, 1793, to William Williams (page 224). Jerusha was 
married Dec. 24, 1805, to the Rev. Hubbel Loomis, of Willington. Mary, 
the mother, died July 29, 1800. Capt. David Burt, the father, was mar- 
ried again in 1802, to Eunice Hall, the widow of Dea. John Hall, of Elling- 
ton. David, the father, died Nov. 14, 1822. 

5th Generation. Nathaniel Burt, of Longmeadow, son of Dea. Nathan- 
iel and Sarah Burt, was married Jan. 22, 1767, to Experience Chapin, 
daughter of Lieut. Noah and Mary Chapin, of Somers. He died Oct. 22, 
1819, aged 80. She died Sept. 2, 1834, aged 92. Children: 

Sarah, born July 31, 1768; Sylva, born Feb. 4, 1770; Milcha, born 
Dec. 16, 1771; Lucy, born Sept. 30, 1773, died Dec. 15, 1833; Experi- 
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ence, born August 8, 1776, died July 28, 1833; Eunice, born Nov. 22, 
1778; Jerusha, born Aug. 30, 1780, married to Alex. Field. Sarah was 
married Feb. 22, 1792, to Nathaniel Patten, of Hartford, Conn. Sylva 
was married Nov. 29, 1787, to Daniel Lumbard, of Springfield. Milcha 
was married Feb. 8, 1795, to J. Moseley Dunham. Experience was mar- 
ried Sept. 22, 1796, to Dr. Constant Merrick. They removed into the 
state of New York. Eunice was married Jan. 22, 1802, to Quartus Steb- 
bins, of Springfield. 

5th Generation. Col. Gideon Burt, of Longmeadow, son of Dea. Na- 
thaniel and Sarah Burt, was married Dec. 10, 1772, to Lydia Hale, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan and Lydia Hale. He died June 12, 1825, aged 82. Their 
children : 

Gideon, born Oct. 21, 1773, died Aug. 13, 1845, aged 72; Simeon, born 
March 3, 1775, died Aug. 17, 1777; Lydia, born Feb. 10, 1777, died Nov. 
19, 1779 ; Lovice, born March 25, 1779. Lydia, the mother, died Oct. 15, 
1780. Col. Gideon Burt was married again, Oct. 23, 1783, to Celia Sabin,» 
daughter of Capt. Simon Colton (page 57), and the widow of the Rev. 
Abishai Sabin, of Pomfret, but formerly of Monson. Their children : 

Simeon, born Aug. 7, 1784; Nathaniel, born April 16, 1786; Sabin, 
born Feb. 22, 1788, died Feb. 11, 1862; William, born Sept. 1, 1789 ; 
John, born April 28, 1791. Celia, the mother, died April 6, 1807. Col. 
Gideon Burt was married again Oct. 20, 1808, to Elizabeth Newel, of 
Boston, who died May 1, 1813, aged 55. Lovice, the daughter, was mar- 
ried Jan. 10, 1811, to Henry Brewer, of Wilbraham. 

David Burt, of Wilbraham, son of David and Sarah Burt, was married 
Nov. 30, 1759, to Sarah Paseo. They had one child, Sarah, born Sept. 11, 
1760, and died March 3, 1761. Sarah, the mother, died Oct. 11, 1760. 
David Burt was married again May 5, 1763, to Martha Marshfield, 
daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Marshfield, of Springfield. Their 
children : 

Sarah, born March 28, 1764; Charles, born Sept. 15,1766; Samuel 
Marshfield, born July 7, 1768; Stoddard, born ; David, born ‘ 
Martha, the mother, died . David Burt, the father, was married again 
Sept. 1789, to Esther Skinner, of Woodstock. They had one child, Mar- 
. tha, born ——. Esther, the mother, died . David Burt, the father, 
died July 6, 1809, in his 75th year. 

Jonathan Burt, of Longmeadow, son of David and Sarah Burt, was mar- 
ried Aug. 20, 1761, to Hannah Cooley, daughter of Josiah and Experience 
Cooley (page 102). Their children: 

Urania, born May 1, 1762; Hannah, born March 18, 1764, died Dee. 
24, 1829, aged 66; Beulah, born July 14, 1766; Flora, born Oct. 3, 1768; 
Nancy, born Sept. 16, 1770; Clarissa, born Oct. 24, 1772, died March 18, 
1789 ; Rebecca, born Dec. 18, 1774; Lovice, born Aug. 22, 1778; Jona- 
than, born March 26, 1781, died Jan. 8, 1803. Jonathan Burt, the father, 
died April 18, 1794, being found dead on the road between his house and 
Longmeadow street. Hannah, the mother, was married again Sept. 15, 
1796, to Capt. Daniel Perkins, of Enfield, he dying in 1803. She returned 
to Longmeadow, and died Sept. 23, 1820. Urania was married Jan. 30, 
1783, to Zadock Stebbins (see page 203), he dying Dec. 17, 1803. She 
was married again March 5, 1806, to Simeon White, of South Hadley. 
Hannah was married Jan. 6, 1791, to Capt. Ethan Ely (see page 126). 
Beulah was married July 12, 1792, to Martin Colton. Flora was married 
Jan. 1, 1794, to Moses Burt, of Springfield. Nancy was married Nov. 25, 
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1790, to Abijah Newell, of Monson. Rebecca was married Dec. 7, 1803, 
to Nathaniel Prior, of Enfield. Lovice was married Nov. 18, 1801, to 
Hermon Newel (page 174). 

5th Generation. [Page 30.] Enoch Burt, of Wilbraham, son of David 
and Sarah Burt, was married Nov. 28, 1766, to Eunice Stebbins, daughter 
of Jonathan and Margaret Stebbins (page 199). Their children: 

Walter, born Oct. 30, 1767; Eunice, born July 18, 1770; Enoch, born 

Eunice, the mother, died May 2, 1786. Enoch Burt, the father, 
was married again to Mary Stacy. She died in childbed with her first 
child. Enoch Burt was married a third time, to Thankful Skinner, of 
Woodstock. Their children : 

Calvin, born Nov. 10,1790; Lathrop, born April 11, 1792; William, 
born May 26,1794. Enoch Burt, the father, died May 29, 1809. 

5th Generation. Elijah Burt, of Longmeadow, son of David and Sarah 
Burt, was married Dec. 3, 1767, to Deborah Colton, daughter of Ebenezer 
‘and Deborah Colton (page 56). Their children : 

Peggy, born Sept. 14, 1768, died Feb. 23, 1837, aged 69; Deborah, 
born Dec. 31, 1769, died April 26, 1827, age 57; Elijah, born Nov. 10, 
1771, died Jan. 28, 1841, aged 69 ; Luther, born March 11, 1773; Horace, 
born Nov. 25, 1774, died Feb. 7, 1810; Rhoda, born May 3, 1776, died 
April 24, 1804; David, born Nov. 7, 1777; Moses, born Feb. 2, 1779; 
Aaron, born June 25, 1781; Ebenezer, born Sept. 19, 1782; Mary, born 
Aug. 18, 1784; Seth, born Feb. 8, 1786; Lucy, born March 25, 1788 ; 
Daniel, born Sept. 22,1790. Deborah, the mother, died April 28, 1792. 
Elijah Burt, the father, was married again, Oct. 31, 1753, to Dorothy Booth, 
widow of Henry Booth, of Enfield. Rhoda was married April 25, 1798, 
to Lieut. Erastus Goldthwait (page 133). Elijah, the father, died April 5, 
1820. Dorothy Burt died Oct. 17, 1834. 

5th Generation. Oliver Burt, son of David and Sarah Burt (page 27), 
was married Sept. 1, 1786, to Jerusha Cooley, daughter of Aaron and Ruth 
Cooley (page 99). Their children: 

Justin, born Aug. 20, 1787; Ralph; James. Oliver Burt with his family 
removed to the state of New York. 4 

5th Generation. [Page 31.] Frederick Burt, son of David and Sarah 
Burt, was married March 19, 1778, to Mary Jones, formerly of Somers. 
Their children : 

Mary, born June 27, 1779 ; Elizabeth, born Dec. 20, 1781, died Feb. 28, 
1782. Mary, the mother, died Jan. 20,1786. Frederick Burt was mar- 
ried again Aug. 1786, to Mehitable Lancton, of West Springfield. By 
her he had no child. She died. Frederick Burt was married again Nov. 
20, 1794, to Sabra Bush, of Springfield, the widow of Oliver Bush and 
daughter of Jacob and Abigail Cooley, and he went to live with her. She 
died in 1812. He died Feb. 21, 1813, in the poor house. in Springfield. 

6th Generation. Capt. Calvin Burt, of Longmeadow, son of Capt. David 
and Mary Burt, was married Nov. 23, 1784, to Experience Sexton, daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Sarah Sexton, of Wilbraham. Their children: 

Solomon, born Jan. 25, 1785, died June 11, 1817 ; Roderick, born March 
22, 1787, died May 19, 1850; Calvin, born Jan. 18, 1795, died Feb. 15, 
1795; Flavia, born Nov. 19, 1788, died Oct. 27, 1819; Emelia, born Sept. 
26, 1790, married Elisha Burnham, who died Sept. 14, 1832; Maria, born 
Nov. 26, 1792, married Stephen Cooley, Nov. 12, 1820; Calvin, born May 
8, 1796, died Jan. 19, 1819; David, born March 9, 1799, died July 17, 
1819; Francis, born June 25, 1801. Experience, the mother, died Dec. 
22, 1833. Calvin Burt, the father, died Feb. 14, 1848, aged 86 years. 
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Nathaniel Burt, of Longmeadow, son of Col. Gideon and Celia Burt, 
was married Dec. 29, 1808, to Lovice Meacham, daughter of Asa Mea- 
cham, of Enfield. Their children: 

Nathaniel Sabin, born Aug. 23, 1809 ; Celia Colton, born April 26, 1812. 

[Page 32.] Elijah Burt, of Longmeadow, son of Elijah and Deborah, 
was married June 13, 1801, to Nancy Abbe, daughter of John and Cha- 
rity Abbe, of Enfield. Their children : 

Lorin, born May 22, 1802. Nancy, the mother, died March 24, 1804. 
Elijah Burt, the father, was married again Jan. 6, 1805, to Polly McKin- 
ny, daughter of William and Mehitable McKinny, of Ellington. Their 
children : 

William, born Jan. 4, 1806; Anson, born July 22, 1808; Nancy Abbe, 
born Dec. 21, 1810. 

Luther Burt, of Longmeadow, son of Elijah and Deborah Burt, was 
married Oct. 1799, to Mary White, daughter of Preserved and Mary 
White, of Springfield. Their children : 

Mary, born Aug. 31, 1800; Anne, born June 21, 1802; Rhoda, born 
June 6, 1804; Hezekiah, born April 11, 1806; Lucius, born March 5, 
1808; Augustin, born July 4, 1810; Luther White, born July 4, 1812; 
John, born Jan. 30, 1815; Richard Storrs, born Oct. 26, 1817 ; Delia Bliss, 
born July 7, 1820. 

Horace Burt, son of Elijah and Deborah Burt, was married Dec. 19, 
1802, to Polly Bliss, daughter of Nathaniel and Martha Bliss. Their 
children : 

Edmund, born Nov. 11, 1803 ; Jonathan, born May 2, 1806; Horace, 
born Dec. 31, 1808. Horace, the father, died Feb. 7, 1810. [Vacant to 
page 42.] 

[To be continued. ] 





DESCENDANTS OF CAPT. JOHN WHIPPLE, OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


Communicated by Davin JrLison, Esq., of South Attleboro’, Mass. 


OHN WHIPPLE was in Dorchester, Mass., as early as 1632, in ser- 

vice to Israel Stoughton, carpenter. He received a grant of land at 
Dorchester neck in 1637. He married his wife Sarah in Dorchester in 
1639 or 40. They united with the church in Dorchester in 1641. He 
owned a house and forty or fifty acres of land near what is now called Ne- 
ponset Village. In 1658 he sold his estate in Dorchester to James Minot, 
and the same year, or the year following, removed to Providence, where 
he received an allotment of land July 29, 1659. He and his son John 
took the oath of allegiance in 1666. He was a member of the town coun- 
cil in 1669, and received a license to keep an ordinary in 1674. On the 
tomb stones of John and Sarah Whipple, in the north burial-ground in 
Providence, are the following inscriptions : 

“In Memory of | Capt. John Whipple, who | was born in England & | 
Died in Providence Town | y* 16" Day of May Anno | Dom. 1685. About 
68 | years of age.” ; 

“In Memory of Mrs. Sarah | Whipple, wife of Capt. | John Whipple. 
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She was | born in Dorchester, in | New England,* & Died in | Providence, 
Anno Dom. | 1666. Aged about 42 | years.” 


Children of John and Sarah Whipple: 
2. i. Joun, bapt. in Dorchester, March 7, 1641; d. in Providence, Dec. 15, 
1700 


ii. Saran, bapt. in Dorchester, Feb. 6, 1642 ; m. —— Smith, of Proyi- 
ence. 
. Samvet, bapt. in Dorchester, March 17, 1644; d. in Providence, March 
12, 1710-11. ; 
Exeazer, bapt. in Dorchester, March 8, 1646 ; d. in Providence, Aug. 
, 1719. 
Mary, bapt. in Dorchester, April 9, 1648; m. Epenetus Olney, 
March 9, 1666-7. 
. vi. Wuotam, bapt. in Dorchester, May 16, 1652; d. March 9, 1711-12. 
. vii. Bensamin, bapt. in Dorchester, June 4, 1654; d. March 11, 1703-4. 
. viii. Davin, bapt. in Dorchester, Sept. 28, 1656; d. in Attleboro’, Mass., 
Dec. 1710. 
. ix. Josepu, b. in Providence, 1662; d. in P. April 28, 1746. 
. xX. JONATHAN, b. in Providence, 1664; d. in P. Sept. 8, 1721. 
xi. AbicaiL, b. in Providence, 1665; m. William M. Hopkins, of P. 


2. Capt. Joun? Warpr.e (John*) resided in Providence and held various 
civil offices. He was town clerk in 1670, ’71,’78 and ’81 ; town treasurer in 
1668 and ’83; was one of the town council in 1674, ’81 and 82, and a 
member of the General Assembly in 1669, ’70, ’74, ’77, ’81, ’82, ’84, ’86 
and’90. He m. Mary, dau. of Thomas Olney, Dec. 4, 1663 ; m. for second 
wife, Rebeckah, dau. of John Scott, April 15, 1678. Children :. 

i. Joun, b. Oct. 2, 1664; resided in Providence; m. at Taunton, by Capt. 

Leonard, Lydia Hoare, of Taunton, Nov. 9,.1688. Children: 
1. Mary.* b. Oct. 11, 1690; 2. John,* b. Aug. 30, 1692 ; 3. Lydia,* 
b. Nov. 6, 1694; 4. Elnathan* (a dau.), b. Sept. 19, 1696; 5. Ra- 
tience,* b. Feb. 18, 1699 ; 6. Hezekiah,* b. Feb. 17, 1701; 7. Sarah,* 
b. April 17, 1705; 8. Mary,* b. June 21, 1708. 

Mary, b. March 4 (7th day of the week), 1664-5 ; m. James Harder. 

. Dororny, m. Malachi Roades. 

ExnaTHan (a dau.), b. Jan. 2, 1675; m. July 25, 1695, John Rice, 

Jr., of Warwick, R. I. 
Child by second wife : i 


De iverance, b. Feb. 11, third day of the week, 1678-9. 


3. Samue.? Wurrerpce (John') lived and died in a house on Abbott’s 
Lane, near North Main Street, in Providence. The house is called the 
Abbott house, and is still standing. He gave by deed of gift land to 
his son Noah, dated May 8, 1695; also a deed of gift to son Samuel of one 
hundred and fifty acres of land and dwelling house about three miles north- 
west from the town of Providence, on both sides of the Moshassuc river, 
dated Nov. 25, 1706. He died March 12, 1710, and was buried in the 
north burial-ground. His wife Mary died Dec. 14, 1722, aged 83, and is 
buried by his side ; also his two daughters, who were the first and second 
wives of Robert Curry, of Providence. His will is dated March 9, 1710. 
Children : 

i. Noau,d. Nov. 10, 1703; m. Susannah; m. for second wife, Amphil- 
lis. Children by first wife: 1. Susannah,* d. single, Jan. 21, 1720- 
21 (her brother Noah executor) ; 2. Enoch,* d. Jan. 18, 1725-26 


* It is evident that this is a mistake, for ‘‘ Dorchester in New England” was not set- 
tled till six years after the date of Mrs. Whipple’s birth. The stones do not appear to be 
very ancient, and may have been erected fifty years or more after the decease of Capt. 
Whipple and his wife. 
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(his bro. Daniel executor) ; 3. Noah,* b. Dec. 18, 1696 ; 4. Daniel.* 

ii. Samugt, b. 1669; d. in Groton, Ct., April 17, 1728. He m. Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Zachariah Eddy, of Providence, Feb. 26, 1690-1. He 
removed to Groton, Ct., previous to 1712. Deed of land from Samuel 
of Groton and his brother Thomas of Providence, to Valentine 
Whitman, one hundred and fifty acres, on the west of the seven 
mile line (now Gloucester, R. I.), dated Dec. 6, 1712. Children: 
1. Alice* and 2. Samuel* (twins), b. April 10, 1693; 3. Samuel,* 
b. Nov. 8, 1695: 4. Daniel,* b. Oct. 27, 1698; 5. Hope,* b. Aug. 
*, 1701 ; 6. Nathan,* b. April 5, 1704; 7. Zachariah,* b. Feb. 2, 
1707. 

iii. ery lived in Providence, now Smithfield ; set off from Providence 
in 1. 

ivy. Apical. v. Hors. 


4, ELreazer* Wurrpte (Jodn') m. Alice, daughter of Thomas Angell, 
of Providence, Jan. 26, 1669-70. He died intestate, Aug. 25, 1719 ; wife 
Alice and son James appointed to settle his estate. He gave his son Job 
land by deed dated April 27, 1710. Also to son Eleazer, Feb. 4, 1716-17. 
Deed from Eleazer, James and Job, of Providence, to their brother Daniel, 
of Wrentham, Mass., three-fourths of a small house-lot in Providence, the 
other one-fourth being already in his possession, dated Feb. 24, 1721-22. 
Children : 

i. ELeazer. 
ii. Attics, b. in Providence, June 3, 1675. 
iii. Harrier. 
iv. -JAMEs. 
v. Maroarer, m. John Mowry, April 18,1701. ~~ 
vi. Jos. 
vii. Danret, resided in Attleboro’, Mass., now Cumberland, R. I., and d. 
there, Oct. 3, 1768; will dated March 29, 1766 ; first wife, Mary; 
second wife, Anne. Children by first wife: 1. Daniel,* b. August 
19, 1716, d. Dec. 22, 1782; 2. Joseph,* b. Aug. 24,1718; 3. Elea- 
zer,* b. 1720, d. 1723; 4. Mary,* b. Dec. 3, 1724. Children by 
second wife: 5. Anne,* b. Jan. 12, 1736; 6. Eve,* b. Dec. 7, 1737; 
7. Alice,* b. March 26, 1740; 8. Amey,* b. April 14, 1742 ; 9. Joel,* 
b. Aug. 13, 1744; 10. Preserved,* b. Sept. 26, 1746; 11. Comfort ;* 
12. Sarah,* b. Feb. 7, 1749; 13. Job,* b. March 15, 1752. 


5. Wrii1am® Warerte (John') m. Mary. His will is dated Feb. 27, 
1711-12. His son William, executor. He died March 9,1711-12. Wil- 
liam Whipple, Jr., of Smithfield, R. I., sold to Philip Smith, of Providence, 
a lot of land in Providence, on the east side of the Mill river. This land 
was formerly granted by the town to Seth Whipple, brother of the said 
William, Jan. 24,1717. Deed dated June 4, 1734. Children: 

i. Mary, m. —— Sprague. 

ii. Wu11aM, b. in Providence, May 29, 1685. He lived in Smithfield on 
a farm he probably inherited from his father. He m. Elizabeth. 
They had seventeen children, the largest family of any of the Whip- 
ples‘on record. He gave a lease of a portion of his farm in Provi- 
dence (afterwards Smithfield) for mining purposes, to John and 
James Alford (merchants), of Boston, dated Oct. 28, 1715. 

iii. Sern, d. Noy. 13, 1724. His brother William, executor. 


6. Bengamin® Wurerce (John'), m. by Richard Arnold, April 1, 1686, 
to Ruth, perhaps daughter of James Matthewson, of Providence. He set- 
tled on a farm near Fruit Hill, Providence. Children: 

i. Bensamiy, b. in Providence, Nov. 11, 1688, aud d. in 1788, in the one 


hundredth year of hisage. He resided on a farm given him in his 
father’s will. He m. Nov. 11, 1722, Sarah, daughter of Gabriel 
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Bernon; m. for second wife, Esther Miller. Had seven children by 
the first wife, and three by the second. 
. Ruts, b. May 12, 1692. 
. Mary, b. March 3, 1694. 
JosiaH, b. July 29, 1697; d. young. 
Joun, b. Feb. 25, 1699-1700; m. an 17, 1722, Bethiah Salisbury, 
and resided in Providence, where he d. Nov. 13, 1751. His wife d. 
Sept. 20, 1777, aged 80. Had six children, perhaps more. 
vi. AsiaalL, b. Jan. 12, 1703. 


7. Davin? Wurprpce (John') lived in Providence, on the estate given 
him by his father in his will, till 1692, when he bought the estate of John 
Blaxton, whose father, William Blaxton, was the first person who settled 
within the ancient limits of Rehoboth, Mass., now Cumberland, R. I. 
David Whipple married at Hingham, Mass., Nov. 11, 1677 (by Capt. 
Joshua Hubbard) Hannah Tower, of Hingham. His will is dated March 
24,1709; wife Hannah, executor. The first item in the will is a bequest 
to son David—whose birth is not recorded in Providence, probably born at 
Hingham, or after he removed from Providence. Children born in Pro- 
vidence : 


i. Israzu, b. Aug. 16, 1678; resided in Attleboro’, Mass., now Cumber- 
land, R. I. He was drowned the 13th of June, found and buried 
the 18th of same month, 1720. He m. Mary Wilmarth, of Rehoboth. 
Children: 1. Mary,* b. Nov. 3, 1699; 2. Sarah,* b. Dec. 26, 1701; 
3. Israel,* b. March 9, 1702-3, d. Oct. 12, 1750; 4. Hannah,' b. 
Feb. 25, 1708-9; 5. Ruth,* b. June 8, 1711, m. David Day, of At- 
tleboro’ ; 6. Nathaniel,* b. Noy. 12, 1713. 

Desorag, b. Sept. 12, 1681; m. —— Tower, of Attleboro’. 

JEREMIAH, b. June 26, 1683; resided in Attleboro’; d. May 14, 1721; 
will dated May 13, 1721; wife, executrix. He m. Deborah Bucklin, 
of Rehoboth. Children: 1. Hannah,* b. July 14, 1712; 2. David,* 
b. May 1, 1714, d. Oct. 6, 1766 ; 3. Jeremiah,* b. March 5, 1715-16 ; 
4. Amey, b. May 21, 1718, d. April 27, 1721; 5. Sarah,* b. Dec. 

» 1720. 

Wiu1am, b. May 27, 1685. He was a cooper by trade, and resided in 
Attleboro’, now Cumberland, R.1. His will is dated March 29, 
1740; proved Ang. 16, 1743. Children of William and Mary Whip- 
ple: 1. Peter,* b. May 25, 1709; 2. Jemima,* b. May 1, 1711; 
3. Abigail,* b. March 10, 1712-13; 4. John,* b. March 13, 1715-16 ; 
5. Samuel,* b. Sept. 26, 1718; 6. Lbrook,* b. Sept. 15, 1720; 
7. Mary,* b. Aug. 26, 1723; 8. Penelope,* b. Aug. 6, 1726; 9. 
Israel,* b. Feb. 5, 1730-31. 

v. Sarag, b. Nov. 18, 1687; m. Razee. 

vi. Hannan, b. Jan. 9, 1690. 

vii. Axicarn, b. Oct. 20, 1692. 

viii. Davin. 


8. Col. Josepn? Waurrpce (John’) m. Alice Smith, of Providence, May 
20,1684. She was born in Providence in 1654, and died in 1737. He was 
one of the town council for twelve, and representative to the General As- 
sembly for nineteen years, between the years 1698 and 1728. He was a 
very popular man and much respected by his townsmen. Children, born 
in Providence : 

i. Jonn, b. May 18, 1685; d. in Providence, Oct. 6, 1769. He was a 
noted bone setter, and a military captain. He probably lived in the 
same house where his grandfather first settled. 

JEREMIAH, b. Sept. 3, 1686 ; d. young. 

Josepx, b. Dec. 30, 1687; settled at Newport, R.I.; m. Sarah Red- 
wood, of Newport. He was deputy governor of Rhode Island in 
1743, ’44, °46 and ’81. 

AmpPHILLIs, b. Oct. 6, 1689. 
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Saran, b. March 29, 1691; m. April 22, 1708, William Crawford. 
. Susanna, b. April 14, 1693 ; m. Stephen Dexter. 
ii. Freetove, b. March 18, 1694; m. Capt. A. Young. 
i. Atice, b. Feb. 6, 1696. 
AnngE, b. June 16, 1699; m. Moses Lippitt. 
. CuristopHer, b. Sept. 15, 1701; d. young. 
i. Mary, b. April 9, 1704 ; m. Capt. C. Barden. 
i. CuristopHER, b. March 6, 1706. 
i. Amey, m. —— Gibbs. 


9. Lieut. JonatHAN*? WuippLe (John') resided in Providence, after- 
wards North Providence, set off from Providence in 1768; first wife, Mar- 
garet; second wife, Anna, who died March 5, 1724-5. His will is dated 
Sept. 5, 1721. He died Sept. 8,1721. Children: 


i. Jonatuan, b. Feb. 22, 1691-2; d. Aug. 6, 1741; m. Oct. 24, 1717, 
Amey Thornton, of Providence. Children: 1. Mary,* b. May 17, 
1719; 2. Amey,* b. March 10, 1721-2; 3. Jonathan,* b. Dec. 8, 1723. 
ii. Tuomas, b. Feb. 26, 1694; m. in Providence, April 18, 1720, Naomi 
Dexter, who d. in North Providence, Dec. 12, 1777. Children: 
1. Abigail,* b. July 18, 1721; 2. Margery,* b. Sept. 9, 1722; 3..Tho- 
mas,* b. July 8, 1725, will dated Dec. 4, 1777—wife, Amy; 4. Sybil,* 
b. Oct. 23, 1726 ; 5. Naomi,* b. Oct. 28, 1728; 6. Anne,* b. Nov. 
14, 1730; 7. Levi,* b. Sept. 4, 1734; 8. Vashti,* b. Nov. 18, 1736; 
9. Zilpah,* Oct. 30, 1737. 
Saag, m. Irons. 
Marcaret, m. —— Barnes. 
ParaTINE, m. —— White. 
Mary, m. William Haman. 
ALICE. 





PASSENGERS AND VESSELS THAT HAVE ARRIVED 
IN AMERICA. 


[Continued from vol. xxxi. page 312.] 


l | NDER this head we propose to print lists of passengers and 
memoranda of the arrival of vessels in America. Contribu- 
tions to this series of articles are solicited from our friends. 


No. IX. 
Tne VOYAGE OF THE JONATHAN TO NEw ENGLAND, 1639. 
Communicated by Henry F. Waters, A.B., of Salem, Mass. 


At a County Court held at Cambridge the 6" of the 2¢ mo: 1652: 

Richard Barnes Plive agst Tho: Blanchard Defft for with holding a debt 
of Twenty poundes given him by his mother whiles shee was a widow. The 
a for the plive, damages twenty pounds and costs of court thirty 
shillings. 

Tho Blancher testifieth that Agnes Bent made her will and gave her 
estate to Richard Barnes and Eliza: Plimpton and to pay five pounds to 
Eliza. Plimpton and twenty pounds to Richard Barnes and gave tenn 
pounds to John Bent and five pounds to Tho Plimpton. the Rest to be 
divided betweene Richard Barnes and Eliz: Plimpton. Deposed before me, 

Increase NOWELL. 
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I, John Rutter beinge of age 37 yeares or there about doe testifye to this 
honored Courte that goodman Blanchard told me that hee had twenty 
pounds of Richard Barns in his hande the w*" twenty pound his wife did 
desire him to pay to her sonne Richard Barnes when he should be of age. 
Sworne in Court 5 (8) 1652. 

William Marble and Elizabeth his wyfe aged 40 yeares a peece or there 
abouts do joyntly and sevrally depose and say—That aboute a yeare since 
the said Will’m askeing what estate Richard Barnes had in his father 
Thomas Blanchards hands the said Barnes answered he had none at all, but 
the estate that his mother and his grandmother gave him was in his unkle’s 
hands at Sudberry. 

Thomas Eames of Medford aged 34 yeares or there abouts deposeth and 
sayth That about the latter end of the month of October (51) as nere as 
this depo™ remembreth This Depo™ and Richard Barnes were discourseing 
about some wood, and fell into some speeches about Thirty pounds w*" the 
said Barnes sayed he had of his unckle Bent or might have it when he would, 
but hee sayd he made account to haue Twenty pounds more the next Court, 
and this Depo" asked of whom he should haue it, and Barnes answered 
that he should haue it of his unkle Bent, and this Depo™ asked him how 
he would come to haue it, for this Depo™ thought that that Thirty pounds 
was all that had belonged to him. And the sayd Barnes answered againe 
and sayd That it was twenty pounds that his mother gaue him, and this 
Depo" asked him how he could proue it and what evedence he had for it. 
And the sayd Barnes answered againe That his father in law Thomas Blan- 
chard had the bonds for it and would help him to gett it. 

[ Extracts from] “ Reasons of Thomas Blanchard for the Review of this 
action.” 

Upon marriag of Thomas Blanchard w" Agnes the mother of Richard 
Barnes the said Agnes haueing 30" estate gaue 20" thereof to the said 
Richard her sonn and tenn pounds to the said Thomas her husband. 

This 20° was giuen to Richard Barnes by his mother before her mar- 
riage, and was put into the hands of John Bent her brother. John Bent 
upon his comeing to New England put it into the hand of Mr. Peter Noyse. 
M' Peter Noyse being asked why he would take Richard Barnes his 20" 
w" him to New England and leaue the said Barnes in old England, Mr. 
Noyse said he would cleare his hand of it and came the Tewsday following 
to John Bents house, where also his mother dwelt, and layed downe the 
money on the table in the p’sence of widdow Bent her sonn John Bent and 
his wyfe and Thomas Blanchard: and then the said Widdow Bent sayd that 
shee would receiue it, so M' Noyes and Thom Blanchard went away for 
that tyme. 

A little after M' Noyse receuied of Widdow Bent 80" for landor[  ] 
out of land 20" of w*" 80'° was Richard Barnes and so came for New 
England. About a yeare after M" Noyse returned to England and enjoyed 
his land againe and beccame debtor to widdow Bent for the 80". A little 
after M' Noyse widdow Bent and others came for New England and M" 
Noyse had the moneys viz' 80” still in his hand and since hath given ac- 
count of it and hath payd it. It seems M" Noyse payd this money to wid- 
dow Bent her executors viz to John Bent for Richard Barnes and to Eliz- 
abeth Plympton executors. * * * * * * * * 

When Agnes was nere death in the ship she desired her husband Thom 
Blanchard that when he came to New England, that he would endeavour 
that her children might have their owne or their due, shee knoweing that it 
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was in M* Noyse his hands for her sonn Barnes ; her young child dyed shortly 
after in the ship. And her husband Thom Blanchard promised that he 
would, and hath since endeavoured it for her son Rich* Barnes as appears, 
&e. 

I Peter Noyes doe testify that I payd fiue pound out of the estate of 
Agnis Bent by her order for the passage of Thomas Blanchard wife and 
alsoe I lent Thomas Blandchard twenty shillings after I arriued at Boston 
by the apoyntment of Elizabeth Plympton the now wife of John Rutter. 

The testymony of John Bent is that he placed his mother and hir 2 
granchildren befor he came out of England; that she had suficient in hir 
owne hand to discharg for hir expences and that she came over to new En- 
land w'"in less then one yeare after I cam over. 

Samuell Hides aged 42 yeares or there abouts deposeth and sayth 

That about thirteene yeares since this Depo" came ouer into New England 
in a shipp w™ Thomas Blanchard and sayth that there was an old woeman - 
lay in a cabbine in the shipp w* this depo™ doth not remember that shee 
came forth all-the tyme that shee was at sea untill she was brought forth 
to be buried, and sayth there was a bigg gerle there but this depo™ did not 
see her to doe anything about the old woeman or if she did it was very 
little. But this depo™ doth well remember that he saw the sayd Thomas 
Blanchard doe much about her and had light about her very much on nights 
untill shee dyed. 

Thomas Gould aged 45 yeares or there abouts deposeth and sayth. That 
about thirteene yeares since this Depo™t comeing ouer in a shipp w™ Tho- 
mas Blanchard here into New England this depo" saw none nor knew none 
that had care of an old weoman w*" this depo™ app"hended to be the s* 
Blanchards mother in law, but the said Blanchard; there was a mayde of 
some stature but this depo™ perceiued that she did little or nothing in 
cookeing to the sayd old weoman yet this depo™ cabbine was ouer against 
them, neither did this depon' see her up on nights about her but this de- 
pont well remembers that he saw the said Thomas Blanchard take much 
paynes about the old weoman as of his owne famyly. 

ffrances the wyfe of goodman Cooke of Charlestowne aged 44 yeares or 
there abouts deposeth and sayth. 

That shee this depo" come into New England in the same shipp w™ 
Thomas Blanchard in the yeare 1639 and lying in the next cabbine to him 
and his wiues mother sayth that the said Thomas Blanchard did wholly 
take care and paynes w™ his wiues mother all the way ouer (except some 
little help some tyme of a weake gerle who was a kinsweoman of hers) and 
the old weoman what w™ her age and what w™ her sicknes, for she was 
sick all the way his trouble and paynes w™ her was such that it was un- 
seemely for a man to doe, but there was no other saue that little helplesse 
gerle his kinsweoman, and continued his care and paynes w™ her all the 
way from London to Nantaskith and endured very much w™ her untill the 
shipp came to Nantaskith and ancored there and this depo™ came away 
before shee was dead. 


At a County Court held at Charlestowne 21 (4) 1653 Blanchard vs 

Barnes in an action of Review— 
The 5™ of October 1652. 

I John Bent doe testify that when my brother in law Barns was dead my 
father aduised my sister to sell her right in some lands that came by her 
husband barns w“ she sold and it came to fowerteene or fifteene pound and 
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thereupon my father made it up twenty pounds upon this condition that she 
should reserue it for a portion for the boy and she consented thereunto. And 
further before Thomas Blanchard maryed my sister she told him of the 
twenty pound which shee had reserued for the boy and told him that shee 
would not marry w™ him unles he would consent unto it and promise that 
the boy should haue it when hee came of age, to which Thomas Blanchard 
consented and promised that the boy should haue the twenty pounds when 
he came of age. 

I John Groute do further testifie to this Honored Court that I did heare 
Thomas Blanchert affirme in the Court at Boston y‘ y® 20" giuen to Richard 
Barnes by his mother was in his handes and that did deliv’ it M‘ Peeter 
Noice on such a table in his house at Penton. This also I John Rutter do 
testifie, further at another time he did say to me and to Jobn Rutter y‘ he 
had a writeing under M" Noice his hands to show for it, and that he would 
go to Brantre and fetch it for me, but the next day when he came to us 
he tould us y*‘ he did loose it by the way. 

I William Marble Aged about 36 yrs testify that at the Court att Cam- 
bridge I heard Thomas Blanchard say Brother Bent did not these eys of 
myne and those eys of yours se M’ Noice bring in Richard Barnes 20” 
his mother gaue him and lay it downe uppon a table in yo" house; at which 
John Bent stood sylent a little while and then Replyed Bro" you are de- 
cieued and After another little pause sayd it was in my mothers house. 


Mr Noyes i 05 00 Peter Noyes 02 10 
John Waterman 05 00 anie bent 05 00 
Nicholas Noyes 05 00 Elezabeth plemten 05 
Doreyti Noyes 05 00 Richard barnes 

Abigale Noyes 05 00 agnis Blanchet 

William Stret 05 00 


John Waterman 2 10 0 


4 hds frayght 03 «0 mele 

4 fferkines 00 10 Butter 
4 kelderkines 01 00 Licores 
1 barrill 00 10 

3 packes 3 barilles 01 10 

2 chests 02 00 


08 10 0 


Rec* in pt ffor the fraught of goods 7" £ 8 


10 passengers 


Rec* this 12 of Aprill 1639 of M* Peter Noyes the sum 
of ffifty pounde ffor his one and ffameleyes pasage to 
New England 

Rec* more ffor ffraught of goods 

Rec* more ffor mele and 4 ferkines of Buter and 2 cases 
of Licores i 


76 08 0 
Pp mee FFRA: NorTON. 


[From the Middlesex County Court Files.} 
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The testimonie of us Inhabitants now of Newburie whose names are 
here under written, who about thirteen yeares past came ouer in a ship 
called the Jonathan of london with Thomas Blanchard now of Charlstowne, 
at what time his wife dyed in the ship hee was conceiued to be very poore 
and in greate necessity by reason of his wiues and his childrens sicknesse, 
that the passengers made a gathering for him in the shippe to helpe to put 
his child to nurse his wives mother also being sicke all the while wee were 
at sea and wee knew no other man that looked to her but Thomas Blan- 
chard, but there was a maide which was her neece tended her 
ffurther I Anthony Somerby testifyes that about the time the ship came to 
Anchor in Boston Harbor the woman his mother in law dyed, And Tho- 
mas Blanchard procured to carry her to shore to be buried, I knew no 
other man that was about it but hee. 

ffurther Nicholas Noyes testifyes that old Goody Bent came up from 
Andeuor to London in a waggon with the carryers, And Thomas Blanchard 
tooke care of her and her goods from Andeuor to the ship and she was with 
Thomas Blanchards family about a month at London, and that there was a 
gathering among christians in england to help him ouer. 

taken upon oath in the Nicuotas Noyes 

court held at Ipswich ANTHONY SOMERBY. 

ths 28" of (7) 1652. [From the Essex County Court Files.] 





SEARCH FOR THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


BRITISH SAILORS AND SEA-LIFE OF THE EARLY PART OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Communicated by ABram E. Cutter, Esq., of Boston. 


MONG the most interesting pages of English history are those 
which chronicle the voyages of the early navigators of that 
nation to these western shores. 

The names of Gilbert, Ralegh, Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, Baffin 
and others, represent strength of character and elements of heroism 
that shine out on the historic page as do the beacon-lights upon the 
ocean that surrounds the rocky shores and headlands of their island 
home. The specific object of many of those voyages was to find a 
north-west passage to India, or Cathay. Expedition after expedi- 
tion fullowed each other into those hyperborean regions lying at the 
northern part of this continent, where they groped about in im- 
mense bays and lengthened straits, encountering icebergs, floating 
ice and varying currents, in the vain attempt to find a shorter way 
to the great western or south sea, as it was then called. There was 
more pure love of adventure, more real desire for knowledge, and 
less of cupidity, in these endeavors toward the north, than in those 
contemporaneous ones put forth to find the glittering El] Dorado of 
the tropics. 

Among the last of these efforts to reach India by the way of the 
north, was the one made by Capt. Luke Foxe, of Yorkshire, Eng- 
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land, in 1631. He received, in consequence, the sobriquet of 
* North-west Foxe ”—a prefix he himself adopted, as he places it 
upon the title-page of his narrative of the voyage, which was pub- 
lished from Grub Street, London, in 1635. It is considered a 
scarce book, and the Menzies Catalogue has the following note in 
regard to it: “ We are unable to record the public sale of a perfect 
copy in the United States.” The one in that sale brought sixty-five 
dollars. 

A copy of this interesting work, in sorry condition, without 
figure-head, rudder, or chart, in that it lacked title-page, last leaf 
and map, has somehow found its way across the same ocean its au- 
thor traversed so many years ago, and had drifted into one of the 
bookstores of our city, where it secured a willing purchaser, at a 
trifling price, in the writer of this. After undergoing repairs, and 
passing through the binder’s hands, it presents quite a ship-shape 
appearance in the snug harbor of my bookcase. Here it is moored 
alongside of a Dutch edition of Sir Walter Ralegh’s first voyage to 
Guiana, published in 1599. What more fit companionship than 
these narratives of Ralegh and Foxe, representing, as they do, two 
divergent attempts to solve great problems of their age and times! 
That failure followed alike the search for an El Dorado and a 
nearer passage to the Orient, is not to the discredit of the actors 
therein. It was just such undaunted energy and adventurous spirit 
as we find displayed in these attempts, that led the way to settlements 
and colonies on these western shores, with all the vast conse- 
quences arising therefrom. Shakspeare well says, “ Most poor mat- 
ters point to rich ends.” These wise words were prompted perhaps 
by Sir Walter’s voyage, as might have been those put into the 
mouth of Bolingbroke, in King Richard II. : 

‘** Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and in the end, 
Having my treedom, boast of nothing else 
But that | was a journeyman to grief? ’’ 

In this book of Ralegh’s is pictured in colors the famous city of 
* Manoa odel Dorado,” with its high walls and towers, designed no 
doubt to protect its fabulous stores of gold, stories of which had 
been poured into the willing ears of Englishmen by the Indians and 
Spaniards. Here, too, are represented the figures of those “ men 
of Inde” who “want their necks and have eyes in their breasts,” 
with long hair growing on their backs and shoulders. Houses, also, 
built in trees for protection from great floods, and curious cuts of 
animals (that never went into Noah’s ark), besides many other 
wonderful things. If this work did not make much impression upon 
the phlegmatic Dutchman of those days, we have every reason to 
believe it did upon the imagination of Shakspeare. Indeed, it has 
been claimed by some competent critics that it was from this 
very work that the great poet obtained his information of the “ still- 
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vexed Bermoothes,” as well as that part of Othello’s tale which is 
told so effectively in the listening ear of Desdemona, of 
‘* The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.”’ 

These are slight ties, to be sure, to connect Shakspeare’s writings 
with those of his own day, still they are of a good deal of interest. 
What little food for the poet’s mind may have been furnished by the 
writings of the old navigators, it is certain they were amply repaid 
by solid nutriment rendered in return. As one illustration of this, 
I copy the following extracts from the journal of the Dragon (Cap- 
tain Keeling), bound with the Hector (Capt. Hawkins) and the 
Consent, towards the East Indies, in 1607. I find them in Run- 
dall’s voyages, published by the Hakluyt Society. 

Sept. 4 (at Serra Leona). Towards night the Kinge’s interpreter 
came, and brought me a letter from the Portingall, wher in (like the faction) 
he offered me all kindly services. The bearer is a man of marvailous redie 
witt, and speakes in eloquent Portugues. He layt abord me. 

Sept. 5. I sent the interpreter, according to his desier, abord the Hector, 
where he brooke fast, and after came aboord mee, where we gaue the trage- 


die of Hamlett. 
Sept. 30. Capt. Hawkins dined with me, wher my companions acted 


Kinge Richard the Second. 
Sept. 31. I envited Capt. Hawkins to a ffish dinner, and had Hamlett 
acted abord me—w*" I p’mitt to keepe my people from idleness and vnlaw- 


full games, or sleepe.” 


This knowledge and appreciation of Shakspeare’s plays during his 
life-time—only four years after the first appearance of Hamlet in 
print, and ten after that of the other-—is quite noteworthy, and speaks 
well for the taste and attainments of the sailors of that expedition. 

But I find myself wide of my object, which was to call attention to 
the narrative of Capt. Foxe, whereas the inky tide of my pen has car- 
ried me into an inlet of the ocean of Shakspearian literature. Foxe 
prepares the way for his own narrative, by giving an account of the 
various voyages of discovery towards this continent from the earliest 
times to his own. He commences with king Arthur in 517 into 
Iceland, and follows with Malga, Octher, the brothers Zeno, Cabot, 
Frobisher, Davis, Waymouth, Knight, Hudson, Button, Gibbons, 
Bylot, Baffin, Hawkridge and Hall. His account of the voyages 
of Nicolo and Anthonie Zeno purports “to be collected out of their 
owne letters by Mr. Francisco Maritino.” This is doubtless intend- 
ed for the old Venetian bookseller, Francisco Marcolini, who did 
publish the narrative in 1558, and who I take to be the same pub- 
lisher that issued the early edition of Luiga de Porto’s story of 
Julietta, from which, it is conceded, Shakspeare derived his Romeo 
and Juliet. This narrative of the Zeno brothers, which gives an 
account of early visits to this continent by Northmen long before 
the time of Columbus, has attracted a good deal of attention of late, 

VoL. xxxu. 37* 
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and many difficult and contradictory statements therein have been 
apparently explained. One of the stumbling blocks has been that 
Zichmni (Sinclair), who held a commission under the king of Nor- 
way, was represented in the narrative as fighting against that king, 
In an interesting communication by R. H. Major, of England, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society’s Proceedings, 1875, this is ex- 
plained by asserting that Sinclair was fighting to put down the claim 
of his Norse cousin to Shetland, that Island forming a part of Sin- 
clair’s earldom, and the claim being a condition which he accepted 
with his commission from the king. It is alittle singular, that in the 
version in Foxe’s book, this matter takes on a new phase by the 
introduction of a different enemy upon the scene, in the following 
words: “ Nicolo Zeno was made Captain of Zichmnies Navy : they 
set forth for the enterprise of Estland (Shetland), being betweene 
Friesland and Norway, but by storme of wind they were driven 
vpon certaine shoales, where the great part of their Fleete was cast 
away. The Hing of Denmark coming to rescue Estland, his 
Fleete vtterly perished,” &c. &c. This bringing the Danes into 
feud with Norway, in Foxe’s version, even if not borne out by the 
Italian original of the Zeno letters, at least accords with many peri- 
ods in the history of both those countries. Admirably, indeed, 
does it agree with the point of time in which Shakspeare casts his 
play of Hamlet. Horatio tells Marcellus that young Fortinbras 
‘‘ Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes, 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 

That hath a stomach in’t: which is no other 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 

And terms compulsative, those ’foresaid lands 

So by his [Hamlet’s]} father lost.’’ 

Another incongruity has been in regard to the date 1380, as given 
in the Zeno narrative, and on the map which was published with 
it. It has been shown that certain events referred to did not take 
place till ten years after that date. At the end of the narrative in 
Foxe’s book he cites the judgment of Ortelius, and states that this 
famous cosmographer “ borroweth proofe, and authority out of the 
Zeno Relation, to shew that the N. E. part of America, called 
Estotiland, is in the Original alwaies affirmed to be an Iland: was 
about the yeere 1390 discovered by the foresaid Venetians, and above 
100 yeares before Columbus set sayle for these Westerne Regions, 
and that the Northerne Seas were even then sailed by our Europian 
Pilates.” This date, as given by Ortelius, agrees with the result of 
modern research. Foxe goes on to sum up the whole matter thus 
(after referring to the fact stated in the Zeno letters themselves that 
they were made up, as well as the map, from torn fragments), “T 
doubt in this, he (the author in 1558) was enforced in many things 
to patch vp, as his memorie would serve, so as there may be some 
likelyhood of vntruths, howsoever I doe beleeve the first Copies 
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were true, though this is subject to mistakings.” A safe conclusion 
for the honest captain! About the one, too, I fear, investigators 
of the present day will have to agree with him in. 

The story of Foxe’s own voyage occupies one hundred of the 
two hundred and sixty-nine pages in the book. The Dedicatory 
Epistle to the book is a fulsome one to the king of England ; this is 
followed by a Preface to the Reader, which commences in this wise : 
“Gentle Reader, expect not heere any florishing Phrases or Elo- 
quent tearmes, for this child of mine begot in the North-wests cold 
clime (where they breed no Schollers) is not able to digest the 
sweet milke of Rethorick,” &c. He relates at some length what 
has been done by his predecessors, and gives his ideas as to what 
constitutes a good seaman, in these words, though not quite in the 
same order : 


I doe not allow any to be a good Sea-man, that hath not vndergone 
the most Offices about a Ship, and that his youth hath bin both taught and 
inured to all labors; for to keepe a warme Cabbin and lye in sheets, is 
the most ignoble part of a Sea-man, but to endure and suffer: as a hard 
cabbin, cold and salt Meate, broken sleepes, mould bread, dead beere, wet 
Cloathes, want of fire, all these are within board Bookes are but 
weake Schoolmasters, and the talke of Art farre short of the Practice... . 
When the ship is hoyst forth of the quiet port into the ruffe and boister- 
ous Ocean, where they shall behold many hideous mountaines of high threat- 
ening billowes, and raging waves, tempestuous gusts, with hayle, raine and 
thunder, shifts of windes, and counter Seas, Currents, Races, Sets, and Over- 
fals, being deprived of Sun, Moone and Starres for long season, they witt- 
neseth much that they onely dreamed before, when they imagined of the 
Course of the Seas. 


He acknowledged that his voyage turned to discovery, not of a 
north-west passage to oriental India, but of the way to find one, 
and concludes his long preface with an apology, thus: 


But I fear mee I have held thee too long in this place, like him who 
purposeth to take a long journey stumbles vpon his owne threshold, but 
have patience, for I had rather be in fault then want, I have here prostrat- 
ed my duty to my King, and my service to my Countrey, craving thy 
favourable acceptance, I rest. Thine, in all welwilling, Luke Foxe. 


We now come to his “ Preparations to the Voyage,” in which he 
says, “So it is, that I was neither importuned nor intreated to this 
vndertaking by any eyther Noble or Gentle, but the Truth is, that I 
had been itching after it ever since 1606.” Acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Henry Briggs, Sir John Brooke, Sir Thomas 
Roe and Sir John Wolstenholm, for furthering his enterprise, he 
says: 

The Ship of his Majesties, was (of my owne chuseing, and the best for 
condition and quality, especially for this voyage that the world could afford) 
of Burthen 80 Tonnes, the number of men 20, and 2 boyes, and by all our 
Cares, was sheathed, Cordaged, Builded and repaired; all things being 
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made exactly ready against an apointed time. My greatest care was to 
have my men of Godly conversation, and such, as their yeares of time not 
exceeding 35 had gained good experience that I might thereby be better 
assisted. . . . I was Victualed compleatly for 18 months, but whether the 
Baker, Brewer, Butcher, and other, were Mr. of their Arts or professions 
or no I know not, but this I am sure of, I had excellent fat Beefe, strong 
Beere, good wheaten Bread, good Iseland Ling, Butter and Cheese of the 
best, admirable Sacke and Aqua Vitz, Pease, Oat-meale, Wheat-meale, 
Oyle, Spice, Suger, Fruit and Rice; with Chyrurgerie, as Sirrups, Julips, 
Condits, &c. &c. My Carpenter was fitted from the thickest bolt, to the 
pumpe-nayle or tacket. The Gunner from the Sacor to the Pistoll. The 
Boatswaine from the Cable to the sayle-twine. The Steward and Cooke, 
from the Caldron to the Spoone. And for Bookes, if I wanted any I was 
too blame . . . Things in this readinesse I was brought to his Majestie, where 
I received his Gracious favour with a Mappe of all my Predecessors Dis- 
coveries, his Majesties Instructions, with a Letter to the Emperour of 
Japon.” 


After this minute account of “ Preparations,” he commences his 
journal proper by recognizing “that not only our being and preser- 
vation, but the prosperity of all our Actions and Enterprizes doe 
immediately depend upon God’s goodness and mercy,” and then gives 
a list of eight articles “for the better governing and managing of 
this present voyage, in his Majesties Ship the Charles, bound for 
the North-west Passage, towards the South Sea, May 7, 1631, as 
followeth : 


First. That all the whole Company, as well Officers as others, shall duly 
repaire every day twice, at the Call of the Bell, to heare publike Pray- 
ers to be read (such as are authorized by the Church), and that in a 
godly and devout manner, as good Christians ought. 

Second. That no man shall Sweare by the name of God, nor vse any pro- 
phane Oath, or blaspheme his holy Name, vpon paine of severe pun- 
ishment. 

Third. That no man shall speake any vile or misbeseeming word against 
the honour of his Majessty (our Dread Soveraigne) his Lawes, or Ordi- 
nances, or the Religion established, and authorized by him here in Eng- 
land, but as good Subjects shall duely pray for him. 

Fourth. That no one shall speake any doubtfull or despairing words, 
against the good successe of the voyage, or make any doubt thereof, eyther 
in publique or private at his Messe or to his Watch-mate, or shall make 
any question of the skill and knowledge, eyther of Superiour or inferiour 
Officer, or of the vndertakings, nor shall offer to combine against the 
authority thereof, vpon the paine of severe punishment, as well to him, 
that shall first heare and conceale the same, as to the first beginner. 

Fifth. That no man doe offer to filch or steale any of the goods of the 
Ship or Company, or doe offer to breake into hould, there to take his 
pleasure of such provisions as are layd in generall for the whole Com- 
pany of the Ship, nor that any Officer appointed for the Charge and over- 
sight thereof doe otherwayes than shall be appointed him, but shall every 
man bee carefull, for the necessary preservation of the Victuall and fuell 
conteyned in the hould, and that also every Officer be so carefull of his 
store, as hee must not be found (vpon examination) to deserve punish- 
ment. 
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Sixth. That no man doe grumble at his allowance of victuall, or steale an 
from others, nor shall give cross language, eyther to superiour or equall, 
in reviling Words or daring speeches, which doe tend to the inflaming of 
blood, or inraging of choller: remembring this also, that a stroke or a 
blow is the breach of his Majesties peace, and may not want his punish- 
ment therefore, as for other reasons. 

Seventh. That at the Boatswaine’s Call, all the whole Company shall 
appeare above Decke, or else that his mate fetch vp presently, all such 
sloathfull persons, eyther with Rope or cudgell, as in such cases deserve 
the same. The Quarter-masters shall looke into the steeredge, while 
the Captaine, Master, and Mates, are at Dinner, or at Supper. 

Eighth. That all men doe duely observe the Watch, as well at Anchor, 
as vnder sayle, and at the discharge thereof, the Boatswaine or his Mate 
shall call vp the other; all praising God together, with Psalme and 
Prayer, and so committing our selves, both soules and bodies, Ship and 
goods, to Gods mercifull preservation, wee beseech him to steere, direct, 
and guide vs, from the beginning to the end of our voyage: which hee 
make prosperous voto vs, Amen. 


His journal of the voyage, for the most part, presents a persistent 
struggle with adverse winds, tides, ice, &c. &c. The highest point 
of latitude he appears to have reached was that of 66 degrees and 
47 minutes, which was on the 22d of September; the land in sight 
he named “ Foxe his farthest.” 

That he was elated with his success in reaching so high a point, 
which he asserts in another part of his journal as beyond any reach- | 
ed by his predecessors, and that he might have drank to that success 
in a few glasses of the “admirable sacke or aqua vite,” referred to 
as a part of his ship’s stores, may be inferred from the way he com- 
mences the next day’s journal, which reads as follows: “This morn- 
ing Aurora blusht, as though shee had ushered her master from 
some unchast lodging, and the ayre so silent, as though all those 
handmaides had promised secrecy.” The Captain seems indeed to 
have been a well read man, with a vein of poetry in his composi- 
tion, as further extracts from his journal will show : 


June 25. This Evening Sun kist Thetis in our sight, the same greeting 
was 5 d. W. from the N. and at the same instant, the Rainebowe was in 
appearance, I thinke to Canopy them abed. 

Oct. 5th. This day it froze so sore with the ship’s dipping in the Sea, 
that our head, and wet tackling were Canded over with Icesicles, and manie 
Snowie showres in earnest were sent from Boreas his frozen forge; and for 
the haire of our faces to be of his hoary colour, had been no noveltie to us 
these four weekes. 

June 14. Close weather, the wind contrary, we in traverse, some dris- 
ling mists, but many Grampusses came in a shole, following their Leader, 
comming close by me, made me remember Mr. William Browne in his Brit- 
aines Pastorals, where he writes the Tritons wafted Thetis along the British 
shores. 


The following sailor terms for the Aurora Borealis are given under 
date of July 19th: “This night was cleare above head, but fog 
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bankes, about the Horizon, at clocke 12 there was Pettiedancers or 
Henbanes (as some write them) North in the firmament, betoken- 
ing a storme to follow within 24 houres.” The first name readily 
speaks its significance, but why the latter I cannot imagine. His 
near approach to Lumley’s Inlet is the occasion of this good story 
in his journal : 


Seeing now that it hath pleased God to send me thus happily neere to 
the land being the North side of Lumley’s inlet, so named after the tight 
honourable the Lord Lumley, an especiall furtherer to Davis in his voy- 
ages, as to many other Lordly designes, as that never to be forgotten act of 
his, in building up the peere of that distressed poore fisher towne and cor- 
poration of Hartlepoole at his owne proper cost and charges, to the value 
of at least 2000 pounds, at my first comming thither I demanded at whose 
charge the said Peere town was builded, an old man answered, marrye at 
my good Lord Lumleys, whose Soule was in Heaven before his bones were 
cold. 


Fexe seems to have explored quite thoroughly a good part of 
Hudson’s Bay, and that body of water to the north of it, which has 
been named for him, Fox’s Channel. While in the Bay, on the 
29th of August, they espied a sail which proved to be the Maria, 
Capt. James, of Bristol—another expedition in search of the north- 
west passage, and one which, according to Foxe, accomplished far 
less than his. The meeting of these vessels, in those distant and 
unexplored seas, must have been a source of satisfaction to all con- 
cerned ; although it is quite evident, by Foxe’s account, that there 
was a good deal of rivalry and jealousy awakened by it, at least 
between the commanders. They saluted each other, however, ex- 
changed visits and compared notes. One of the visits to the Maria 
is described by Foxe in such a true sailor-like manner that I cannot 
forbear quoting it : 


I was well entertained and feasted by Capt. James with varitie of such 
cheere as his Sea provisions could afford, with some Partridges, wee dined 
betwixt decks, for the great cabin was not bigg enough to receiue ourselves 
and followers; during which time the ship butt in 2 Courses, and maine 
bonnet, threw so much water, as wee could not have wanted sause, if we had 
had roast Mutton. Whereat I began to ponder whether it were better for 
his company to bee impounded amongst Ice, where they might he kept 
sweete by being thus daily pickled: however they were to be pittied: the 
ship taking her liquor as kindly as ourselves, for her nose was no sooner 
out of the pitcher, but her nebe like the Ducks, was in’t againe. 


Before they parted company the two captains had some warm 
words in regard to the proper course for Capt. James to pursue. 
Foxe assures him that having explored in the direction the Maria 
was now bound, he knew no north-west passage opened there, and 
that the Maria was not a fit ship even if there was a passage. James 
replied, “ that hee was going to the Emperour of Japon, with letters 
from his Majestie, and that if it were a ship of his Majesties of 40 
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Peeces of Ordnance, hee could not strike his flag (keepe it vp then 
quoth I) but you are out of the way to Japon, for this is not it.” 
Foxe, equally determined, says: “I shall seek the N. W. from Not- 
tingham’s Isle, as we were both instructed to do, to which words 
my Master before him preferred mee his hand, to bee willing to the 
same, which I gladly accepted, although within three dayes after, he 
caponed.” 

After this they parted company, and Foxe searched about Not- 
tingham with the same ill success. The wind continuing contrary, 
the tide all the while setting from the south-east, thus proving no 
open passage northwards, his best men, “as Master, Gunner, Car- 
penter, Boatswaine, his Mate, and one or two of the common men 
downe, the rest complaining of cold paines, and no marvell, they 
having beene over-toyled.” All this, together with the lateness of 
the season, determined him to turn his prow homewards. “On the 
31st of October blessed be Almighty God, I came into the Downes 
with all my men recovered and sound, not having lost‘one Man, 
nor Boy, nor any manner of Tackling.” 

Here we, too, must part company with the old navigator, who has 
been allowed to narrate so much about his voyage, in his own words, 
from his book; not that we tire of his story, but that we fear space 
forbids further acquaintance. That he found some quiet haven to 
spend the remainder of his days, where he could at least look out 
upon the waters he traversed so much and loved so well, is to be 
hoped ; and that he did find a final resting place, “ unhonored and 
unsung,” beneath the green sod in the north of England, is proba- 
ble. Notwithstanding he may not have been a great man, and was 
not a Sir Knight like Ralegh, yet we shall bid the gallant Captain 
adieu with two stanzas of the epitaph said to have been placed above 
the tomb of the great traveller Sir John Mandeville : 

As the Knights in the Temple, cross-legged in marble, 
In armour, with sword and with shield, 


So was this knight grac’t, which time hath defac’t, 
That nothing but ruines doth yield. 


His travailes being donne, he shines like the sunne 
In heavenly Canaan, 

To which blessed place, the Lord of his grace, 
Bring us all, man after man. 





MARRIAGES OF NEW ENGLAND PEOPLE IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Communicated by CHares R. HILDEBURN, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


N looking through the records of the first Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, I noted the following, as likely to interest some 
reader of the ReGisTER. 
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He of Boston. She of Philadelphia. At the 
house of Mr. Woodrow. 
[by the Rev.] Witt1am Rocers. 


He of Rhode Island. She of Philadelphia. 
Wittiam Rocers. 


Dr. Barnabas Binney & 
Mary Woodrow. 
May 25, 1777. 
Joseph Woodman & 
Lydia Foster. 
July 10, 1786. 
Marshall Spring & 
Mary Binney. 
Dec. 10, 1791. 
Rufus Walbridge & 
Judith Yocum, 
May 16, 1798. 


Ichabod Warner & i a soldier from Massachusetts. She of Co- 


He of Massachusetts. She of this city. By 
License. Tuomas UstTICcK. 


He a soldier from Hartford, Connecticut. She 
of Philadelphia. Witiiam Rocers. 


Ruth Howard. hansey New Jersey. In Philad*. 
June 18, 1798. Witiam Rocers. 
George R. Lawton & 
Anne Pole. 
March 17, 1799. 
Samuel Cole & 
Susan Lloyd. 
July 4, 1799. 
Charles Phillips Brent & 
Hannah Saunders. 
April 10, 1796. 
Dr. John Strong & 
Rebecca Young. 
Sept. 8, 1796. 
Ebenezer Brown & 
Ann Johnson. 
May 12, 1801. 


He from Rhode Island. She of Philada. 
Witiiam RoGers. 


He of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. She of 
Salem County, New Jersey. In Philada. 
Witiiam Rocers. 


He of Newbury Port. She of Philadelphia. 
In Philada. Tuomas UsrtIck. 


He of Hartford, Conn. She of Philadelphia. 
In Philadelphia. 
[by the Rev.] M. J. Ruees. 
He of Boston, Mass. She from Dover, Old 
England. In Philadelphia. 
Wittiam RoGers. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies to queries, if intended for publication, should be brief, unless the 
subject is of general interest. Fuller replies and statements, when furnished, 
will be kept on file by the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, for 
the use of those interested. 


Maraer—CiarkK—Barnarp—Swett—Jacxson.—Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, of Boston, 
has in his possession a cupy of the New Testament with the following title-page : 
The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ with Annotations: Con- 
taining I. an Interpretation of all difficult Phrases and Words. II. Parallel Scri 
tures, both as to Matter and Words. To which is annexed the Harmony of the 
Gospels. By Samuel Clark, S. F. Yet not I, but the Grace of God with me. 
1 Cor. xv. 10. [Here follow four other quotations of Scripture.) London: Printed 
for Tho. Simmons, at the Prince’s Arms in Ludgate Street, 1683.” 

On a fly leaf are the following entrics in different hands : 

‘*T. Mather, given to me by the Rev’ Author M" Samuel Clark at London 1689.” 

‘*Samuel Mather Ex dono Patris Honorandi 1689 Londini.’’ 

‘¢ John Barnard given me by the Rev‘ Dt Increase Mather 1706.” 

** Martha [Barnard] Swett to her affectionate nephew John B [arnard]. S [wett]. 
Jackson, 1830.”’ 
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On a fragment of paper found lying inside the volume, and undoubtedly as old as 
the volume itself, is written the following : 
‘* Hune Librum Author Patri meo dedit 1689 Aug* 13 Londini.’’ 
** Incepi Augusti 7 1688 
17 § 1690.”’ 


Fini Janii 
‘* Hor age: vive Hodie: [same in Greek] : vive memor quam sis .... : 
‘* Mens Books with worthless chaff are stored 
Gods Scriptures Golden grains afford 
Reject the chaff and spend thy pains 
n gleaning up those Golden grains. 
Roberts’ Clav: Bib:—p. 2.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A. H. Hoyr. 


Woopsripce.—Many years ago, my kinswoman, Mrs. M. C. Caswall, then wife 
of Rev. Henry Caswall, D.D., of Figheldean Vicarage, near Amesbury, Wiltshire, 
England (now his widow, residing at Franklin, Pa.), procured for me the following 
extracts from the parish register of Stanton : 

‘* John Kerridge & Sarah Woodbridge marryed y* 27 of Decemb. 1632.” 

es 1637. John Woodbridge Rector of this parish buryed the 9” of December, 
1637.”’ 

One of these records confirms the supposition (ante, p. 342) concerning the —— 
Kerridge who married Sarah Woodbridge, and the other gives the date of the death 
of Rev. John Woodbridge (ante, p. 292) more nearly than it is generally known. 

L. R. Paice. 

In a volume of tracts formerly belonging to the late Joshua Green, M.D., loaned 
me by his son Samuel A, Green, M.D., acting librarian of the Boston Public Libra- 
ae is a sermon preached at the marriage of the Rev. John Clark, of Exeter, and 

lizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge, of Newcastle, N. H. (ante, 
293). Its title is, ‘‘ A Meet Help, or a Wedding Sermon, Preached at New Castle 
in New England, June 19, 1694. At the Marriage of Mr. John Clark and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Woodbridge. By Mr. John Cotton: Pastor of the Church at Hampton. 
Heb. 13,4. Marriage ...Judge. Hos. 3,3. Thou shalt....forthee. Cant. 2, 16. 
My....am his. [Texts printed in full.] Boston: Printed by B. Green and J. 
Allen. Sold by Michael Perry, at his Shop over against the Town house, 1699.”” 

It is a foolscap 8vo. of 24 pages. Does any reader of the Register know of a 
wedding-sermon printed in New England at an earlier date than i ws 

. W. Dean. 


Euerson.—Rey. Joseph Emerson, of Mendon, who died in Concord in 1679, and 
whose second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Edward Bulkeley, of Concord, 
had married before 1651 a first wife, Elizabeth Woodmansey, daughter of Mr. Rob- 
ert Woudmansey, schoolmaster in Boston from 1650 to 1667. By this first wife 
Rev. Juseph Emerson had a son Joseph, whose daughter Mary married Robert (?) 
Nokes, of Boston. Query: Was James Emerson, of Mendon, who was alsoa son 
of Rev. Joseph, the son of Elizabeth Woodmansey or of Elizabeth Bulkeley? He 
was the grandson of Thomas Emerson, of Ipswich, who also had a son James. The 
latter went back to England. From what part of England did Thomas Emerson 
come, who was the father of Rev. Joseph of Mendon, and of Rev. John of Glouces- 
ter, and the ancestor of many distinguished men in New England? F. B. 8. 

Concord, Mass., Aug. 5, 1878. 


Neri’s History or Minnesota, Second Edition.—Our valued correspondent, 
the Rev. Edward Duffield Neill, in 1858 published a History of Minnesota, which 
was received with much favor. He has issued a prospectus for a new and enlarged 
edition, to be ready about the first of September, 1878. It will give the history from 
the earliest explorations under the French and British governments to the present 
time. During the twenty years which have elapsed since the first edition appeared, 
and the unusual opportunities which the author has had for collecting information, 
no doubt he has been able to make important additiuns to the early as well as the 
later history of Minnesota. The book is to be published by Johnson, Smith & Har- 
rison, Minneapolis, Minn. Price, $3.50, including postage. 

A valuable feature of the work is the account of ‘* Minnesota’s Part in the Civil 
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War.” Mr. Neill having been chaplain in the Ist Minnesota regiment, and for a 
considerable time private secretary to President Lincoln, is peculiarly fitted for this 
work. This part will also be published separately. Price, 60 cents. 


Worcester (ante, page 358).—It was Jesse Worcester of Hollis, N. H., and not 
Frederick A. Worcester of Townsend, Mass., who gave five of his sons a collegiate 
education. Frederick A. was one of them. I give their names, and when and 
where they graduated: Joseph E. Worcester (the lexicographer), Yale College, 
1811; ‘Taylor G. Worcester, Harvard University, 1823; Rev. Henry A. Worcester, 
Yale College, 1828; Hon. Samuel T. Worcester, Harvard University, 1830; Hon. 
Frederick A. Worcester, Harvard University, 1831. W. B. Trask. 


Samvet Mann—fourth of the name, or Samuel Ebenezer Man (or Mann), great- 
ce of the Rev. Samuel Man, of Wrentham, Mass., born Dec. 2, 1735 [sce 

EGISTER, Xiii. 336], whose father, Samuel Man, died July 27, 1740. Had he any 
descendants? Are any living? or is anything known of his life subsequent to his 
father’s death? The descendants of his uncle, Ebenezer Man, who married Mary 
Gould in 1739, may be able to give information, and will confer a favor by so doing, 
as it is supposed that he was brought up in the family of his said uncle. The de- 
scendants of his step-father John Mann and his wife Mehitable, mother of the 
Samuel in question, or of the same John Man and his wife Mary Shepard, may pos- 
sess information, and are requested to communicate. Address A. M., 3 Mercer St., 
New York City. 


Savery.—A Canadian subscriber wishes to know if any one interested in the ori- 
in and pedigree of the Saverys of Massachusctts, descended from the Thomas and 

/illiam Savery who came to New England in the ‘‘ Mary and Jobn”’ in 1634, has 
discovered from what parish or borough in England these two pioneers came? If 
so, he would esteem it a great favor to receive definite and authentic information on 
the point. Address him, to the care of the editor of the Rrcistrr. 


Earty Quaprant.—Mr. Charles E. Farley has on exhibition at his shop in Ex- 
change Street, Portland, Me., a sea quadrant, consisting of three vanes and two 
arches, which is marked on one of the arcs, ‘* 1766 | Daniel King Fecit | Salem 
March 24’; and on one of the limbs, ‘* Nicholas Gifferds 1766’’—probably the 
name of its original owner. A description and drawing of this instrument, which 
antedates Hadley’s or Godfrey’s quadrant, can be found in ‘*‘ The Mariner’s New 
Calendar, by Nathaniel Colson’? * * * ‘* London, 1761.”’ 

Do any of your readers know of a nautical instrument maker on this continent, 
earlier than the date of this instrument, or anything concerning King, its manufac- 
turer, or Gifferds, its owner? G. H. Presrez. 


Foster (ante, vol. xxvi. p. 396, line 7).—A vexatious error escaped detection in my 
account of the “‘ Family of Thomas Foster.”’ Exizasera, who married the cen- 
tenarian, Witt1am Carver, was born Sept. 24, 1664, not Oct. 10, 1666, as erroneously 
printed. * LL. R. Pais. 


Amos Ricuarpson (ante, p. 241).—I am indebted to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
for the original of the following letter, written by my ancestor, Amos Richardson, 
to Governor John Winthrop, Jr., of Connecticut, and never before published : 

Boston, February, day the 2, 1659 

Hounoured Sir, after my service presented to you and M* Winthrop, by this you 
may be pleased to understand I have received yours by Edward Messenger, by which 
we understand of your good health, for which we rejoice. 

Sir, here isa ship lately come from England, heavy laden with sad newse, the 
particulars [ doubt not but you will have by better intelligence. I have onely sent 
you a coppy of a letter by Edward Messenger, which came out of England; and you 
may inform yourself of some newse. 

Sir, my ernest desire is that you would persuade Mr’ Frits to return home. Con- 
cerning the farme, the court referred it to a Comitty, but as yet hath done nothing. 
fur our friends at Wennam, I know nothing but they are all in good health. this 
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with my service presented to yourself, M* Winthrop, M* Lucy and M* Marget and 
tocall the rest of the Gentlewomen. my service also to M' Stone. 
Yours to serve, 
Amos RIcHERDSON. 
The ‘‘sad newse’’ was doubtless of the overthrow of the Commonwealth and 
restoration of the Stuarts. 
Mr. Frits means young Fitz John Winthrop, then a Cromwell officer in Scotland. 
New York. Rosett L. Ricnarpson. 


Proctor anD Lancpon.—The following record is copied from the Bible (printed 
in Edinburgh, 1791) of Susannah Langdon, my great-grandmother. ‘This record 
appears to be in her own writing, and not her husband’s. 


‘« John Proctor, born Oct. 16 Old Stile, in the year 1749. Susanna Proctor his 
wife, was born 15% Febry, old Stile, 1751.*—they were married October 24% 1773. 

Susanna their Daughter was born 4 March, 1775—New Stile. 

John Proctor their Son was born 4 Novem. 1776—New Stile. 

Edward Proctor was born —— 

Henry Stenner Proctor was born —— 

These died in childhood, Edw. 

27 months old—& Henry 11 Months. 5 

Charles Proctor their Son was born 26 February 1781—New Stile. 

Henry Proctor, their son was born 5 November 1782—New Stile. 

Edward Proctor their Son was born 24 May, 1784—New Stile. 

Mary Langdon Proctor, was born 4" October, 1786, New Stile. 

Samuel Proctor, their Son was born 29% January 1788, New Stile. 

Nath! Langdon Proctor, their Son was born 24 Fehy 1789, New Stile. 

Margaret Proctor was born 3 June, 1790. New Stile. 

Elizabeth Proctor was born Ist Feby 1793 New Stile. 

Jacob Overstate Proctor, born 19 July 1796. Died a year old. 


Daughter Susanna, died 27 Jany 1812—at Boston. 

My Eldest Son John, the 7 July 1819—at New York. 

My Son Edward, tle latter, was lost at sea, together with his cousin Benj. 
Proctor on a voyage to the West Indies—1810.”’ 


On the same leaf, written by one of their children, is the following : 


** Susanna Proctor, Died 10 Feb’y 1810, wife of J. Proctor—and was burried at 
Boston, in her Father’s Tomb, North End.” 


*¢ Mr. John Proctor, their Father Died 21% October 1824.’’ Burried at New York. 


This record shows that there is a mistake in the Recister, xxx. 37, where it is 
stated that Susanna Langdon married Joseph Proctor, June 11, 1773. She married 
John Proctor Oct. 24, 1773.* 

Margaret Proctor, born June 3, 1790, was married by the Rev. Benjamin B. Wis- 
ner, Dec. 25, 1821, to John Burroughs, born Dec. 4, 1792. They were my grand- 
parents. Joun H. Burrovens. 

1023 Clinton St., Philadelphia. 


Fortz.—Capt. N. Forte, Clifton, near Bristol, England, late of the 9th and 52d 
regiments of the British army, writes us that about the year 1685, Samuel Forte 
emigrated to Barbadoes, but he has been unable to ascertain from what part of the 
world he went. Can any of our readcrs aid him in his research? He has in his 
possession a complete pedigree of the descendants of Samuel Foote. 


Barsapors Recorps.—Capt. Forte also writes us that in the Colonial Secretary’s, 
Office, Barbadoes, there is to be found an immense number of old wills, deeds, &c., 
dating from the year 1640 or thereabouts, many of which are in a good state of 
preservation. 


* The apparent discrepancy between the date of the birth of Susanna is easily explained. 

The date in the Recister, Feb. 15, 1750, was probably taken by our contributor from the 

ublic records, in which the legal year, commencing in March, was used long after it had 

n abandoned by the people, for the historical year which began in January. The date 

is therefore Feb. 15, 175)-1. ‘‘ Old stile,” in the above record, means that the eleven days 
nécessary to reduce the date to new style had not been added.—Eb. 
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Nive Partners (anée, xxxii. 340)—Brnson.—In my ‘‘ Benson Genealogy,” p. 
56, ‘‘ Nine Partners ’’ was assumed, for want of positive evidence to the contrary, 
to be in Rhode Island. Since that publication, however, I have seen a reference to 
** The Great Nine-Partners’ Patent in Dutchess Co.,’? N. Y. (which agrees with 
your extract from Spofford’s Gazetteer),with the date of 1697 affixed. Mr. Adams’s 
information about the emigration thither of several Connecticut faiilies living near 
the Rhode Island line, perhaps supplies the date (1750) of the emigration of Jacob 
Benson, who, going first to Dutchess County, removed to Washington County before 
the Revolution. Does he find any mention of Benson in connection with the families 
he has named? 

On p. 318 of the same number of the Recistrr, mention is made of ‘‘ Goodman 
Benson, of Hull,’’ as amongst the debtors of Martin Stebbins, victualler (1657-59). 
Referring to p. 57 of my ‘** Benson Genealogy,’’ it appears probable that this was 
the John Benson who came over from Southampton in 1638, at which time he was 
thirty years of age. W. P. Garxison. 

Orange, N. 


Wetp.—‘‘ 4-10-72. Mr Thomas Weld of Roxbury came this day with his brother 
Daniel Weld of Meadfield moving the Selectmen to grant his said brother libertie to 
purchase land at Pecomtuck—This request was not granted.’’—Dedham Records. 

Notwithstanding this refusal, Daniel Weld was an inhabitant and proprietor at 
Pecomtuck [Deertield] Nov. 7, 1673. Who is so versed in the intricacy of the 
Weld Genealogy as to be able to identify this Daniel Weld, if both named are the 
same, from the data here given? 

1 will here inform whom it may concern that the statement [Savage, iv. 437] that 
Thomas Weld, of Andover, served as representative for Deerfield is an error. It 
was a misreading, by Farmer, for Thomas Wells. G. SHELDON. 

Deerfield. 


Gitman.—The following is an exact copy of a record in Peter Gilman’s family bible : 
were marrie 
1 Peter Gilman Born Feb. 6 ia Decembr 1724 


Mary Thing Born May 3. 1702 § ob Apr 26 1750 
aged 48 yrs. 

Mary Gilman, daughter to Peter & Mary Gilman Born Augst 1725. Departed 
this life May 20 1729. 

Elizabeth Gilman Born June 27 1727 Died Nov. 6 1735. 

Mehitabel Gilman Born Aug 30 1730.* 

Abigail Gilman Born Dec 22. 1732. Died Aug 15. 1787. 

Rebecca Gilman Born May 31. 1735. - Died Aug 12. 1735. 

Mary Gilman Born Jan 23 1736 or 1737 Died Feb 28. 1820. 

Elizabeth Born Sept 24, 1739 Obt Nov 19* 1758. 


Peter Gilman married the second time to Vorothy Taylor (Daughter to the Honb! 
Henery Sherburne of Portsmouth) on the 88 day of May O stile anno Domini 1751 
(being her 4" marriage). She departed this life the 25" day of January 1761 aged 
48 yrs. 


Peter Gilman married to his third wife, Mrs. Jane Prince, widow of Doct Moses 
Prince of Boston & Daughter to George Bethune Esqr. Boston, on the last of Aug. 
1761. 

The Honbl Peter Gilman Esqr departed this life Decembr 1788, aged 84. 

[See in A. Gilman’s ‘* Gilman Family ”’ contradiction between notices of Peter’s 
second wife and of her daughter Abigail (wife of Nicholas Gilman) Nos. 69 and 101.] 

Cincinnati, Olio. Joun T. Perry. 








Perrin.—John Perryn, x. 21, took passage in the ‘‘Safety,’’ for Virginia, from 
Gravesend, August, 1635. Was he the John Perrin, Sen., of Braintree and Reho- 
th ? 


Noah? Perrin (John ,? John') lived in Roxbury. Can any one inform the under- 
signed where other descendants of John, Sen., lived ? Epwarp F. Everett. 
Cambridye, Mass. 


* No record of death. 
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Tue Rev. Mr. DeCosta’s Parzrs.—The number of the Magazine of American 
History for September, 1878, has the following note by the editor, John Austin 
Stevens, Esq., on a paper read before the Historic, Genealogical Society: * 

‘* Expeditions of Waymouth and Popham.—An essay on these interesting voyages 
of 1605-8 was read, at the June meeting of the New England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, by the Rev. B. F. DeCosta. It is a sequel toa paper by the same gentle- 
man last autumn, on Gosnold and Pring, 1602-3 [see Recister for Jan. 1878, pp. 
76-80], which showed from documentary evidence that the voyage of Gosnold was 
an unauthorized venture, the undertakers being prosecuted upon their return for 
their infringement upon the rights of Sir Walter Raleigh. The voyage of Way- 
mouth, in connection with that of Popham, was, therefore, presented as the com- 
mencement of official colonization in New England. The vexed question, respectin 
the river explored by Waymouth in 1605, was settled by a variety of facts oad 
arguments hitherto overlooked, it being demonstrated that the river was the Kenne- 
bec and not the St. Georges. The portion of the paper devoted to Popham gave 
quite a full revision of that subject, the facts being drawn from original documenta: 
evidence, which set it, like the voyages of Gosnold and Pring, in a new light, an 
render a revision of several chapters of New England history necessary.” 


—Devonrarr River anp Orter Creex.—Philip Battell, Esq., of Middlebury, 
Vt., contributes an article to the Middlebury Register, June 21, 1878, on these 
names. He thinks the origin of the former is more likely to be that preserved b 
the Hon. Samuel S. Phelps, which derives it from ‘* mon faire,’’ to make mud, 
rather than the common one from an exclamation of a traveller, who came near 
drowning, ‘* Lementable affair! Lementable affair!’’ We extract a portion of 
what Mr. Battell writes about Otter Creek: ‘* Otter Creek, in our New England 
system of nomenclature, though early, was irregularly, named. The term creek 
was used for it by a New England man, James Cross, who visited it by way of the 
Green Mountains in 1730. (See Caverley’s History of Pittsford, p.4.) But the 
term creek, unknown in such use in New England, prevailed in New York, doubt- 
less as the English equivalent of Kill in the Dutch, and both terms gH in the 
same military document of the Commissioners of the Government of New York, 
Otter-Creek and Otter-Kill for the same stream, in 1680. (New York documentary 
history, vol. 2, p. 203.) ”’ 


Arp To THE Bostonians FroM VirorniA, 1775.—In the diary of Col. William Ca- 
bell, of Union Hill, I find the following entry : 

** June 10th 1775. Paid Thomas Jefferson Esq £25. for the Bostonians which he 
is to deliver to Mt Adams one of the Delegates for the Massachusetts ng RE 

Col. Cabell and Mr. Jefferson were there in Williamsburg attending the Virginia 
Assembly, of which they were members. See ‘‘ Virginia Convention of 1776,” by 
H. B. Grigsby, pp. 114-19. This Col. Cabell is the great-grandfather of William 
Cabell Rives who married Miss Grace Winthrop Sears, of Boston. 

Norwood P. O., Nelson County, Va. ALEXANDER Brown. 


Winstow.—By favor of the Rev. Henry-Martyn Dexter we make for the 24th 
page of Vol. I. of the Pilgrim Record Series, the Winslow Memorial, the following 
corrections : 

The Leyden record declares the marriage of Edward and Elizabeth (Barker) Wins- 
= * have been by a civil magistrate, 13 May, 1618; and not by Rev. John 

inson. 

Ph in the name of a witness, Jane Phesel, seems to have been erased, leaving the 
name Jane Esel, probably of Chattisham, England. 

New York city. Davin-P. Hotton, 20 Eastern Boulevard, 

cor. of East 59th Street. 


Scorcu-Irtso Emicration. —Is there extant pe lists of the Scotch-Irish emi ts 


to the Kennebec about 1717, most of whom subsequently came to this section of 
Pennsylvania? If lists are obtainable I could perhaps discover, by comparison with 
our early settlers, those who came by the way of New England. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Wits H. Ears. 
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Peirce (ante, p. 238).—Robert Peirce, of Woburn, concerning whom inquiry is 
made in the April number of the Register, seems to me to have been (as Savage, 
Bond and Sewall also think) the son of John Pers of Watertown, weaver, whom 
Bond, | believe, first identified with the John Pers, weaver, who came to New Eng- 
land from Norwich in 1637, with his wife Elizabeth and his children John, Barbara 
(not otherwise known), Elizabeth, and Judith. [See Mass. Hist. Coll., 4th ser., i. 
96.] If John of Watertown was the same as John of Norwich, other children of 
his,—certainly Anthony (freeman Sept. 3, 1634) and Ester (m. Joseph Morse, and 
had Joseph, b. April 30, 1637), probably Mary (m. Coldam, probably 
Clement of Lynn), and Robert,—must have come over earlier than he. The will of 
Elizabeth, widow of John of Watertown (March 15, 1666-67), names, among others, 
**my grandchild Judah Sawen’”’? (= Judith Sawin), and my grandchild Judah 
pearse dauther to my son Robt pearse.’’ Kobert Peirce, of Woburn (called ‘* weay- 
er”? in Middlesex Registry of Soot, L. 10, F. 282; L. 22, F. 311), had a daughter 
Judith, and seems to be the only one who can be identified with the Robert here 
named. One Robert Peirce, -f Watertown, received land of Ira Waterbury in 1646. 
He must have removed to Woburn a few years later (Sewall says in 1650). It is 
perhaps this Robert who was made freeman May 13, 1642, but more likely May 22, 
1650, about the time probably of his removal and marriage. 

Robert Peirce, of Woburn (described in 1658 as about 38 years of age), m. Mary 
Knight, dau. of John Knight, Sen., of Charlestown, whose will proves this. [See 
also Middlesex Registry, L. 10, F. 224.] ‘he list of his children is, 1 believe, 
no where completely given. He had certainly the following: Judith, b. Sept. 30, 
1651, d. May 31, 1689; Mary, b. Jan. 21, 1653-4, m. John Walker (brother to 
Samuel, Jr., and Israel) Oct. 14, 1672; Nathaniel, b. Dec. 4, 1655, m. Ist, Dec. 27, 
1677, Hannah, dau. to Allen Convers, m. 2d, March 23, 1680, Elizabeth Foster 
— dau. of Sergt. Thomas Pierce, m. Ist Thomas Whittemore, 2d Hopestill 

foster), d. 1692; Elizabeth, b. March 6, 1658 (9?), m. Feb. 24, 1681-2, Samuel, 
son of John Wilson, Sen. ; Jonathan, b. Feb. 2, 1662-3, m. Nov. 19, 1689, Hannah, 
dau. to John Wilson, Sen.,d. June 17, 1694: Benjamin (for whom see below) ; John 
(named in Jonathan’s will and Benjamin’s deed of April 25, 1696) ; Joseph, b. May 
1, 1672. Mary Peirce, widow of Robert, d. Sadie 4 18, 1701, and ‘* old Robert 
Peirce ’’ d. Sept. 10, 1706. [See the wills of Nathaniel and Jonathan in the Mid- 
dlesex Probate Office. ] 

Benjamin Peirce, the son of Robert and Mary, not mentioned by Savage, is some- 
times called ** junior ’’ while living in Woburn, to distinguish him from the Benja- 
min of Woburn who m. Mary Reed, and whom [ suppose to have been a son of 
Sergeant Thomas Pierce. Benjamin, the son of Robert, m. Hannah, dau. to Jerah- 
meel (or —— Bowers, of Chelmsford, April 3, 1698, and moved to Charles- 
town about 1700. He had: Hannah, b. in Woburn, Dec. 28, 1693,d. Woburn, 1700; 
Jonathan, b. Woburn, March 20, 1695-6; Elizabeth, b. Woburn, March 8, 1697-8, 
d. single, 1749; Benjamin, b. Woburn, Jan. 8, 1699-1700, d. young; Hannah, b. in 
Charlestown, March 21, 1701-2, living in 1715, d. before 1747; Josiah and Mary, b. 
Charlestown, Oct. 10, 1704, both d. young ; Mary, b. Charlestown, June 6, 1706, m. 
Thomas Crosswell, son of Caleb and Abigail Crosswell, d. March 23, 1730-1; Jerah- 
meel, b. Charlestown, Nov. 22, 1708, m. May 31, 1733, Rebecca Hurd, dau. of Jacob 
and Eliza Hurd, d. 1751; Abigail, b. Charlestown, Jan. (7?), 1710-11, m. July 27, 
1732, Edward Sheaffe, d. before 1771; Sarah, b. Charlestown, Feb, 26, 1713-4, d. 
in infancy ; Benjamin, b. Charlestown, June, 1715, d. young. Benjamin Peirce, of 
Charlestown, d. in Sept. or Oct., 1715. His widow m. Dec. 18, 1718, William 
Wiison, of Concord, who d. in 1741, and she d. at Charlestown in Oct. or Nov., 
1746. [See the wills of Benjamin Peirce, Jerahmeel Bowers, and William and 
Hannah Wilson, in Middlesex Probate Office; also Middlesex Registry Deeds, L. 
10, F. 224, 514; L. 12, F. 87; L. 13, F. 48; L. 15, FP. 119, 345, 594; L. 17, F. 401; 
L. 19, F. 126; L. 20, F. 28, 69, 81. 

I am indebted to the research of Mr. B. O. Peirce for a large proportion of the 
facts and references above given. ahs 

The spelling of this name is generally supposed to have significance in determining 
relationships. Certainly a great variety in this regard will be found in printed and 
written documents from the settlement of New England until now. But my obser- 
vation leads me to believe that a high degree of uniformity exists in the penn: as 
used a Lape bearing the name, in any one family connection. Thus the descendants 
of Robert of Woburn, and I believe nearly the whole body of the descendants of 
John of Watertown, from the beginning to the present day, almost everywhere use 
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the spelling Peirce; though John himeelf appears to sign his will Pers or Perss in 
an antiquated hand resembling German Schrift. The spelling Pearse in the will of 
his wife Elizabeth is not written by the testator, who signs only by mark. On the 
other hand, the descendants of Samuel, of Charlestown, and of Sergeant ‘Thomas, of 
Woburn, most commonly employ the spelling Pier: e, which is also, I think, that of 
the signature of the will of Thomas, Sen., of Charlestown, which may however be 
Peirce or Peerce. In the old pronunciation of the name, according to the tradition 
prevalent in several branches of the family of John, of Watertown, the vowel-sound 
was the same that we now hear in the words pear, heir, and ther ; and this pronun- 
ciation is remembered by living persons as having been sometimes used by old- 
fashioned people. This a quite independent of the spelling. The same 
sound was, according to A. J. Ellis, used in the verb fo pierce in the 17th ae 
and by some in the 18th century. On the other hand, the verb may be occasionally 
heard with the pronunciation perce (or purse), which is now the prevalent pronun- 
ciation of all forms of the surname in the neighborhood of Boston. 

Let me add, that the great number of families of this name among the early 
settlers of New England makes it exceedingly difficult to trace the different lines. 
Savage is guilty of many omissions under this name, and has committed some decided 
mistakes. ‘The perplexity in which all printed authorities leave the subject must be 
my apology for this long note. J. M. Peirce. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. 

Baker. By Edward H. Baker, of Rockford, Illinois.—He has issued a circular 
of six pages, dated July, 1878, the object being to give infurmation concerning Alex- 
ander Baker, who came in 1635, in the Elizabeth Ann, and settled in Boston, and 
one line of his descendants, and to ask fur information concerning other descendants. 

Burleiyh and Burley. By Charles Burleigh, Esq., Portland, Me.—Mr. Burleigh 
has been engaged on the work for upwards of three years. 

Cabell, Mayo, and Carrington. By Alexander Brown, Esq., Norwood P. O., 
Nelson county, Virginia.—These families, from all of which Mr. Brown is descend- 
ed, are prominent in Virginia history, and the work cannot fail to be both interest- 
ing and valuable. He will give accounts of the following families, intimately con- 
nected with the above, namely: Floyd, McDowell, Henry, Winslow, Christian, 
Preston, Gilmer, Lewis, Breckenridge, Hart, Crittenden, Garland, Johnston, Rives, 
Bruce, Flournoy, Seddon, Venable, Read, Watkins and Watts. 

Haskell. By Henry C. L. Haskell, Esq., of West Gloucester, Mass. 

Man or Mann, Hubbell, Platt and Squre. By A. 1. Mann, P. O. Box 1683, New 
York city.—He solicits correspondence. He also wishes to know whether John 
Platt, Ist, of Norwalk, was a son or other relative of Richard Platt, of New Haven, 
the common ancestor of nearly all the Platts in this country. 

Waddington (English). By G. W. Waddington, Ksq., Whitby, Yorkshire, 
et A pedigree has been compiled by him, and remains in manuscript in his 

ands. 


Town anv oTHEeR Locat Histories iv Preraration.—Persons having documents 
or facts illustrating the history of any of these places are advised to send them to 
the compilers of these histories. 

Andover, Mass. By Miss Sarah Loring Bailey, of North Andover.—The work 
will be entitled ‘‘ Sketches of Old Andover,” and will consist of ‘‘ historical and 
biographical notes of the institutions and persons whose names have given this 
ancient town a more than local fame.” A literary gentleman of high standing who 
has read the parts completed pronounces it *‘an interesting and truthful picture of 
the life and manners in a representative New England town in the olden time.” 
Subscriptions received by Warren F. Draper, buokseller, Andover, Mass. Price, 
$1.50, by mail $1.60, before publication ; $2.00 after it is published. 

Arlington, Mass. By William R. Cutter, Esq., of Lexington.—The father of 
Mr. Cutter, the late Dr. Benjamin Cutter, of Woburn, a native of Arlington, then 
the second precinct of Cambridge, collected and copied the records left by the pastors 
of the early church of this precinct. Dr. Cutter was noted for his thoroughners and 
accuracy, and lately his sor has made these materials more available by arranging 
them in the form of a genealogical register of the inhabitants of that place. This 
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register covers five hundred manuscript pages, and contains the name of nearly every 
person who lived in the parish from its organization in 1732 to 1828, and many of 
the details are exccedingly interesting. The volume will embrace a history of the 
town, from the records named and other sources. 

Detroit, Michigan. By Silas Farmer, Esq., 31 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich.— 
Mr. Farmer has been engaged for three years in collecting material for an elaborate 
history of this city founded in 1701. Its title will be, ‘* The Metropolis of Michigan, 
or Detroit delineated with Pen and Pencil.’’ 

Mariberough, New Hampshire. By Charles A. Bemis, Esq.—The work will form 
a large 8vo. of 400 pages or more, with a map of the town. ‘The price will not 
exceed $3.50. Only a limited edition will be printed. Subscriptions solicited. It 
will contain a history of the town from the Masunian charter, 1752, to the present 
time, with complete family genealogies. 


Wantep to Purcuase.—The second volume of Betham‘s Baronetage.—Address 
(stating price and cundition), J. W. Dean, 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Enctanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Socrery. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, February 6, 1878.—A stated meeting was held 
at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset street, in this city, at three o’clock this after- 
noon, the president, the Hon. Marshall Pinckney Wilder, Ph.D., in the chair. 

William Carver Bates read a paper on ‘‘ Eliot at Nonantum,’’ in which was given 
an account of the labors of the Rev. John Eliot, in converting the Indians, with 
especial reference to his work at Nonantum, now Newton, Mass. 

on. George Washington Warren stated that one hundred years were this day 
completed since the signing the treaty of alliance between France and the United 
States of America, and after some eloquent remarks offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, holding a meeting 
on the centennial anniversary of the signing at Paris of the treaty of alliance between 
the United States of America and the kingdom of France, is desirous of placing on 
record its high appreciation of that great historic event which gave certainty to the 
permanent maintenance of the independence of the United States, and laid the 
foundation for the grateful sentiment of friendship and accord with one of the most 
enlightened nations in the world. 

Resolved, That the president be requested to communicate a copy of this resolution 
to the French Institute, and to the honorary members of this suciety residing in the 
French Republic. 

David Pulsifer, the able editor of the Plymouth Colony Records, printed by the 
state some years ago, presented to President Wilder a cane made from timber taken 
from the old ‘* Hancock House.’’? Col. Wilder, though taken by surprise, responded 
briefly, and happily expressed his thanks for the gift. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported as donations in January, 22 volumes, 
115 pamphlets, 13 manuscripts, and 2 files of newspapers. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, corresponding secretary, reported the acceptance of 
the membership to which they had been elected by George W. Marshall, LL.D., 
F.S.A., of London, England, and Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, as corresponding; and George M. Elliott, of Lowell, and 
Beza aca and Andrew Dimock, both of Boston, as resident. 

The Rev. Samuel Cutler, the historiographer, read memorial sketches of eight 
deceased members, namely: John McAllister, Thomas Wright, M.A., David H. 
Pease, William S. Peabody, the Rev. Robert Bolton, Prof. Jared P. Kirtland, M.D., 
LL.D., John Bigelow and Benjamin E. Bates. 


Op Cotony Historicat Socrery. 


Taunton, Massachusetts, Tuesday, April 30, 1878.—This society completes, this 
year, a quarter of a century of its existence, having been organized in the year 1853. 
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At the meeting this day the Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, author of the ‘‘ Ministry of 
Taunton,’’? who was one of three persons named in the act of incorporation signed 
by Gov. Clifford, May 4, 1853, delivered an address, in which he gave a history of 
the society. The address is printed in full in the Taunton Daily Gazette, May 7, 
1878. Of the twelve original officers eight survive, the deceased officers bein 
Nathaniel Morton, president, Hodges Reed, treasurer, and William Reed Deane an 
Caleb Swan, M.D., directors, to whose memory the speaker paid a fitting tribute. 
The society started out with a large list of members, honorary and resident, 279 in 
all, of whom 253 were residents of Massachusetts, the larger part being of ‘Taunton 
and vicinity. ‘lhis number has been increased to 365, of whom 321 were residents 
of Massachusetts. Though the society was for some years dormant, much has been 
accomplished by its members in ‘‘ preserving and perpetuating the history of the 
—— in Massachusetts,”’ ae the society seems now to have taken a new lease 
of life. 

The Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., then read an interesting paper on the differ- 
ence between the settlers of the Plymouth and the Massachusetts colonies. 


Ruope Istanp Hisroricat Society. 


Providence, Tuesday, July 2, 1878.—A quarterly meeting was held at the society’s 
cabinet this afternvon, the president, the Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, in the chair. 

The Rey. E. M. Stone, the cabinet keeper, R. P. Everett, the treasurer, George 
T. Paine, from the committee to make arrangements for transforming the cabinet 
into a library, and [. H. Southwick, from the committee on buildings and grounds, 
made their several reports. 


Detaware Historica Society. 


Wilmington, Saturday, June 1, 1878.—The society having leased the building 
long known as the First Presbyterian Church, formally dedicated this historic 
edifice to their service this evening by appropriate proceedings, the Hon. D. M. 
Bates presiding. 

After an overture from Rossini’s Turco in Italia, followed by a prayer by the Rev. 
F. B. DuVal, Chancellor Bates made a brief introductory address. ‘The correspond- 
ing secretary then reported a valuable list of donations, after which the Hon. Thomas 
F. Bayard made an informal address congratulating the society on its success, and 
stating clearly the proper objects of such an association. Joseph R. Walter, the 
recording secretary, followed with a beautiful ode, which was well delivered and 
heartily applauded. Mayor Whiteley, of Wilmington, made an earnest and elo- 
quent appeal for a more general interest in the preservation of the facts in the 
ere of Delaware. The proceedings were closed by a few remarks from the 
presiding officer. The ode and the several addresses are printed*in full, with a cut 
of the building, in Every Evening and Wilmington Daily Commercial, June 3, 1878. 


Vircinia Hisroricat Socrery. 


Richmond, Thursday, June 20, 1878.—A meeting of the executive committee was 
held this evening, vice-president Henry in the chair, and R. A. Brock, correspond- 
ing. acting as recording secretary. 

Ir. Ott submitted a plan and proposition for erecting a fire-proof hall for the 
society, accommodations to be provided in the same building for the Southern His 
torical Society and the Richmond Art Association. He thought that the necessary 
amount, in addition to that already pledged, could be obtained by application from 
wealthy natives of Virginia, residing in various sections of the union and in the 
commercial marts of Great Britain and France. ‘The proposition was referred to a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Ott, Cabel and Brock. 

‘The corresponding secretary read interesting extracts from a letter of Col. Joseph 
L. Chester, of London, who has been for some years investigating the ancestry of 
General Washington (see RecisTEr, xxi. 25). He is satisfied that he has obtained a 
dvcumentary clue towards clearing up the mystery, but for an undoubted identifica- 
tion of the evidence in his possession he desires a description of the arms used by 
either of the immigrant brothers, John and Lawrence Washington, or by John, son 
of the former; an original document bearing the signature of John Washington, 
the immigrant, who died in 1676, and whose original will cannot now be found on 
the files of Westmoreland county ; or a correct tracing of his autograph. Mr. B 
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would be thankful if any one who knows of a document bearing this signature, 
which possibly may be in private hands, would notify him of the fact. 

A large number of donations were reported, among them several valuable relics, 
See full report in Richmond Dispatch, Taub 22, 1878. 


Tuesday, July 16.—A meeting was held this evening, Col. Cabell was called to 
the chair, ae in the absence of the recording secretary, Mr. Brock was requested to 
act as such. 

The committee on the proposition of Mr. Ott for a fire-proof hall made a report. 
A plan of action was decided upon, and the committee, Messrs. Ott, Cabell and 
Brock, were authorized to proceed at once to solicit donations. 

A query from Dr. C. J. Cleborne, medical inspector, United States Navy, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was submitted by Mr. Brock as to woods and other dye-stuffs fur- 
nished by Virginia, in its colonial days, to English manufactories. It was suggested 
that old account-books — might afford the desired information. See report in 
Richmond Dispatch, July 18, 1878. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Samve. Cutter, Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would state, for the information of the society, that 
the memorial sketches which are prepared for the ReGisTER are necessarily 
brief in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
the-facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The preparation of the first volume is 
now in progress by a committee appointed for the purpose. 


Bensamin Peter Hunt, Esq., a corresponding member, was born in Chelmsford, 
Mass., May 18, 1808, and died at his residence in Philadelphia, Penn., Feb. 2, 1877, 
a 68. He was the son of Joshua and Olive (Chamberlain) Hunt. His early 

ucation, until he was seventeen, was in the common school, when a year under 
the instruction of Ralph Waldo Emerson, at the Chelmsford Academy, gave him an 
impulse to a higher education. In 1828 he entered Harvard College, but before he 
had completed the usual course of a | he went to Philadelphia, where, for a 
number of years, he taught a classical and scientific school. Not satisfied, however, 
with the routine of a teacher’s life, he entered upon a new calling, and on the 6th 
of March, 1840, sailed for Kingston, Ja., as supercargo of the brig Olive. 

In 1842 Mr. Hunt went to Hayti to engage in business. Succese attended his 
éfforts. and he became the head of a wealthy commercial house in Port au-Prince. 
In 1851 he married a lady of Philadelphia, and in 1858 he retired from business, 
making Philadelphia his home, and devoting his time to literature. During his 
residence in Port au-Prince, to his general culture and attainments he added a 
familiarity with the history of the island, and with the peculiarities of the pues 

perhaps by few, if any, to so great a degree. In 1860 he wrote and pub- 
lished a pamphlet called ‘‘ Remarks on Hayti as a Place of Settlement for Afric- 
Americans, and on the Mulatto as a Race for the Tropics.’ His collection of books 
relating to the Antilles is said to be the most complete in the rye — in 
the world. By his will this collection has come into possession of the Public Library 
of the City of Boston. A more particular description of it may be found in the 
25th Annual Report of said institution, pp. 51-2, and in Appendix xxix. pp. 119- 
123, is a fuller sketch of the life and character of Mr. Hunt. 

His membership dates from Sept. 14, 1858. 


Currver Newnatt, Esq., of Boston, a resident member, was born in Lynn, Mass., 
March 13, 1788; died in Boston, Dorchester District, April 8, 1878, aged 90 yrs. 26 ds. 
He was educated in the public schools of Lynn, and, Oct. 14, 1802, entered the store 
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of Samuel Hammond & Co., Boston. In 1809 he began the shoe and leather busi- 
ness, on his own account, on what is now Washington Street. In 1812 he removed 
to the site now occupied by the ‘‘ Sears Building,” where, as a jobber of boots and 
shoes, his business extended as far as Detroit and St. Louis, Charleston, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga. In 1822, Mr. Eveleth became his portant, under the firm of Newhall 
& Eveleth. In 1826, on account of poor health, he sold his interest to the firm of 
Eveleth & Wood, and was out of business until 1829, when he associated with his 
brother, John Mansfield Newhall, under the firm of Cheever Newhall & Uo., a 
tnership which Jasted for over twenty years. During that time they had factories 
at East Abington, East Stoughton, Newburyport, and other places, for. the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, and established branches of their house at New Orleans 
and Mobile. Mr. Newhall was, for several years, a director of the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, and was also the oldest member living of the New England Guards. In 1824 
he purchased extensive grounds and a large house on Ashmont Street, Dorchester, 
for summer use (boarding at the Revere House during the winter months), until 
1855 or ’6, when his home was totally destroyed by fire. This house was the birth- 
lace of Motley, the historian. A new house was erected on the same site, in which 
Mr. Newhall resided until his death. From 1824 until the present year he has been 
identified with the agricultural and horticultural interests of the community, and 
was greatly interested in the science of husbandry. Soon after his removal to Dorches- 
ter he became a member of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture, and of the Norfolk County Society. He was one of the founders and charter 
members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Socicty, and held the office of Treasurer 
from 1829 to 1832, and that of Vice-President from 1840 to 1858. He was also one 
of the most prominent and active members of the Massachusetts Agricultural Club, 
the Presidency of which he held from the date of its organization till his decease. 
On the 13th of March, 1878 (the 90th anniversary of his birth), a complimentary 
dinner was given Mr. Newhall, by the members of the Club, at which his intimate 
friend, so long united with him by kindred tastes in the beautiful and useful, the 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, presided. Mr. Newhall was one of the earliest members 
of the American Pomological Society, one of the founders of the Norfolk Agricul- 
tural Society, and continued to take a lively interest in all these organizations. In 
1816, he married Anne, daughter of Capt. Richard C. Beale, of Quincy, and grand- 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Sellon, of London, England. Having no children, they 
adopted, at the age of one year, an orphan niece, now the wife of Eugene Ely, of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
He became a member, Oct. 8, 1875. 


The Hon. Learnep Heparp, of Lebanon, Conn., a resident member, was born 
in Windham, Conn., April 24, 1799, and died in Lebanon, Oct. 30, 1877, aged 
78. He was the son of Augustus Hebard, born in Windham, Feb. 1, 1772, by his 
wife Bathsheba Learned, burn in Thompson, Conn., Aug. 17, 1174. He married 
April 11, 1825, Persis Elizabeth Strong, born May 19, 1807, daughter of Dea. Daniel 
Strong and Jerusha Bushnell, who survives him, and by whom he had nine children. 

Mr. Hebard’s early advantages for an education were such as the schools of his 
native town afforded, and his diligent efforts at evening, and at such times as his 
labors upon the farm did not deniand. As he became qualified he was employed in 
teaching the district school in winter. He was kindly aided in the study of survey- 
ing by Judge Zephaniah Swift, of Windham, whom he gratefully remembered. 

n addition to his —— pursuits at Lebanon, he practised engineering and 
surveying for some thirty years; was a member of the Connecticut Assembly in 
1840, and of the senate in 1855; a judge of probate 1847-61; justice of the peace 
1840-70, during which time there was no lawyer in the place; notary public some 
twenty years; one of three commissioners in the affairs of the Mohegan Indians 
in Conn., 1860-70, and sole commissioner of those of the Niantic Indians at his own 
discretion, 1868-70 ; being appvinted to the first charge by Gov. Buckingham, and 
to the second by the legislature. He was for many years general arbitrator of 
differences and difficulties over a large surrounding district. He was also for several 
years associated with Gov. Ellsworth and Hon. John’T. Norton, as a commissioner 
of the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford. 

He was admitted to membership, May 12, 1870. 


Davip Hamsten, mA of Boston, a resident member, was born in Wellfleet, 


Mass., Aug. 22, 1820. He was one of a large family and son of. Joshua Hamblen 
¢ on place, a descendant of James Hamlin, who settled in Barnstable in 1639 or 
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Little of interest can be said in regard to his immediate ancestors, other than that 
they were an honest and God-fearing people. As the result of such connections at 
home, Mr. Hamblen was early impressed with the necessity and propriety of 
accepting Christ for his teacher and example. 

He had the benefit of an education such as was furnished in country towns during 
the time of his youth, but so limited was it that when he came to Boston to try his 
hand at mercantile business he found it necessary to study up considerably. He 
came to Boston when he was about eighteen years of age, and entered the office of 
Col. John Benson on City Wharf, in the lumber and general commission business. 
He grew up with Mr. Benson, and when he was twenty-four years of age was 
admitted as a partner under the style Benson & Hamblen. In the course of a few 
— he purchased the whole business, and associated himself with a younger 

rother as D. Hamblen & Co., under which firm the business was conducted until 
his death in 1855, at the early age of thirty-five. His disease was consumptivn, 
which had created sad havoc in a large family, the mother and children dying suc- 
cessively, leaving only the father, who died in 1869, at the age of eighty-six years, 
As Mr. Hamblen died so young he had hardly time to unfold his capabilities. ‘The 
inhabitants of Ward 11, in Boston, where he lived, had however suflicient confidence 
in him to place him in the common council, in 1852. In the Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Society he took great interest, and did his part in the charge of building their 
church on Shawmut Avenue near Brookline Street. He was one of the Boston 
School Committee in 1852 and 1853. His health being poor, he went to Florida in 
the winters of 1853-4 and 1854-5. But it was of no avail ; he died on Thanksgiving 
morning, Noy. 29, 1855, as he had lived, an upright Ubristian. 

Mr. Hamblen was an early member of the society, having joined it September 25, 
1845, eight months after its organization. He took much interest in the proceedings, 
and was often called to serve on committees, being found active and efficient on all 
occasions. In January, 1849, he was chosen a member of the publishing committee, 
then the only standing committee established, and held the place till the month 
preceding his death. He was one of the few who realized the importance of the 
work undertaken by the society, and the influence it was destined to exert. Mr. 
Hamblen’'s specialty was the history and genealogy of Barnstable county ; and he 
had made considerable progress in copying the records of the tuwns in that county, 
as well as in collecting the genealogy of the Hamlens or Hamblens. Many of the 
early members of the society remember his obliging disposition and pleasant address, 
and all regret his early death. 


The Rev. Asa Dopce Suitn, D.D., LL.D., a life member, of Hanover, N. H., 
was born in Amherst, N.H., Sept. 21, 1804; died in Hanover, N.H., Aug. 16, 1877, 
aged 72 yrs. 10 mos. 25 ds. 

Mr. Smith was a graduate of Dartmouth College in the class of 1830, and of 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1834, He was the same year installed as pastor 
of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church in New York, and remained in that 
office until October, 1863, when he resigned to enter upon the duties of the presidency 
of Dartmouth College. During his New York pastorate he lectured as professor of 
Pastoral Theology befvre the students of the Union Theological Seminary, and pub- 
lished several works, including a volume of * Letters toa Young Student,’ 1838; 
a memoir of Mrs. Louisa A. Leavitt, 1843; a discourse on the life of Rev. Charles 
Hall, D.D., 1854, with books of sermons and discourses. In 1849 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Williams College, and in 1864 that of LL.D. from the Univer- 
sity of New York. 

As a college president he was very successful. A ripe scholar and a man of pro- 
found religious convictions and sincere Christian character, he commanded the 
respect of the students, while his winning social qualities won for him their affec- 
tion. At the time of his election as president of Dartmouth, his alma mater needed 
a man of good executive abilities who could influence others in contributions for her 

wth and permanency, and the progress which the institution made under his 
administration, and the rare qualities of mind and character which he displayed in 
its management, are well known to the graduates of Dartmouth, and to others who 
are interested in its history. 

He became a member May 25, 1870, and in January, 1877, he was chosen vice- 
president for the state of New Hampshire. 


The Hon. Lorenzo Sasine, A.M., of Boston, a resident member, was born in 
Lisbon, N. H., July 28, 1803 ; died at Bostun Highlands, April 14, 1877, aged 73 
yrs. 8 mos. 17 days. 
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Mr. Sabine’s history in the two-fold aspect of merchant and author is somewhat 
remarkable. It is the narrative of a self-educated man, adding another to the 
instances of the successful pursuit of knowledge under peculiar difficulties. His 
father, Rev. Elijah R. Sabin, dying when Lorenzo was fifteen years of age, he was 
left in poverty, and without even the rudiments of knowledge, to make his own wa 
through the world as best he could. When eighteen years old he entered a retail 
shop in Eastport, Maine, at ten dollars per month. He obtained a few books on 
credit, and devoted his leisure to study. Attempting to do business for himself but 
not proving successful, he found employment with a ship-owner, and kept the books 
of the ‘* Passamaquoddy Bank.’ For fifteen years following, he was a frontier 
trader. In 1837-8, he served as a bank officer. While at Eastport he was chosen 
to the Legislature of Maine three successive years, and held the office of Deputy 
Collector of the Customs. 

In 1849 Mr. Sabine removed to Massachusetts. In 1852, he was appointed a secret 
and confidential agent of the Treasury Department of the United States. He was 
elected to the Thirty-second Congress. He was afterwards appointed secretary of 
the Boston Board of Trade. and wrote nine of its annual reports, beginning 
with the fourth. Bowdoin College conferred upon him the degree of A.M. in 1846, 
and Harvard University in 1848. 

A list of his published writings may be found in the Cyclopedia of American 
Literature, Vol. II. p. 450. A complete set in his own library make eight stately 
octavo volumes. It was his habit to select and retain scraps of information from 
newspapers, and of recording memoranda of incidents and facts of interest. In 
this way he found material for his unique work on ‘‘ Duels and Duelling.”’ 

For the past few years, Mr. Sabine has led a life of retirement. His well-stored mind 
made him a most agreeable companion, and his life has been one of usefulness. 

He was admitted to this society, July 8, 1859. 


The Rev. Samvet Hopkins Ripper, A.M., of Tamworth, N.H., a resident member, 
was born at Bristol, Me., Jan. 2, 1800, and died at Des Moines, Iowa, June 1, 1876, 
aged 76 yrs. 5 mos. 

Mr. Riddel graduated with distinction at Yale College in 1823. From thence he 
went to Andover, and was a graduate of the class of 1826. Was ordained June 27, 
1-27, and settled over the Congregational church in Glastenbury, Conn,, where he 
remained seven years. In 1834-35 he edited the ** Evangelical Magazine,’’ Conn., was 
agent of the American Education Society, 1836-38 ; editor of the Congregationalist, 
Hartford, Conn., 1839-40; secretary of the American Education Society, Boston, 
Mass., 1842-50; editor of the ‘* American Quarterly Register,” 1842-43, and editor 
and part proprietor of the Puritan Recorder, 1853-58. In addition to his editorial 
labors he had the charge-of forming a new church in Waverley, near Boston. In 
1860 he accepted a call to a country parish in Tamworth, N. H., where he remained 
for twelve years, resigning his charge after the death of a daughter, the only remain- 
ing member of his family, on whose account largely he had accepted the charge at 
Tamworth. After his resignation he came to Boston, or visited friends and relatives 
in Connecticut, New York, and New Hampshire. In the fall of 1875 he attended the 
meeting of the A. B. C. F. M., in Chicago, intending thence to visit children of his 
sisters in Ohio and Illinvis; but tarrying at Des Muines, Iowa, he was hospitably 
entertained by a family formerly his parishioners in Tamworth, and was prevailed 
upon by them to pass the winter there In the opening spring he took cold, which 
developed into pneumonia, of which disease he died June Ist, among the friends and 
in the house where he had found so pleasant a resting place. 

In the death of Mr. Riddel our society mourns the loss of one who for more than 
thirty years has been interested in its work. He rejoiced in its prosperity. In its 
early history, and the period of its weakness, he was one of its most active members. 
From April, 1846, to Jan., 1851, he was its recording secretary. He was on the 
publishing committee from March, 1847, to Jan., 185§; and he was corresponding 
secretary fur the year 1858. . 

Mr. Riddel was valued by those who knew him best, for those qualities which had 
made him a faithful and successful editor and secretary ; for his accuracy, thorough- 
ness, and order; fur his keen interest in what was worth being interested in; fora 
certain nicety of perception and refined taste. He had all those marks of good 
scholarship which impress scholars, but are not very significant to others. 

Le was a man of strong social feelings, and in the afflictions of a beloved daugh- 
ter his sensibilities, in his lonely mountain home, were fur a decade or more of years 
severely tried. ‘Through all these years he lived without a murmur, grateful for 
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every kindness, thoughtful for every one, steadfast in his faith, unwavering in ful- 
filling all the duties of this suffering life. He grew old under it, but he never lost 
his cheerfulness. In the judgment of his friends, his patience in suffering and his 
resignation under all that his heavenly Father laid upon him, was, perhaps, his 
crowning excellence. 

He was elected a resident member Jan. 21, 1845, being the first person elected to 
membership by the society. 


The Hon. Samvet Hurp Watery, A.M., a benefactor and life member, of Boston, 
where he was born Aug. 31, 1805, died at Nantasket, Mass., Aug. 27, 1877, aged 71 
ears. He wasason of Samuel Hall® Walley, descended from the Rev. Thomas? 
Walley, of Barnstable, Mass. (see Bridgman’s Granary Burial Ground, p. 35), 
through John’, John® and Thomas.* Mr. Walley was a life-long, honured, and 
distinguished citizen of Boston. He fitted for college at Andover Academy, and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1826. . He studied law for a brief period, and was 
officially connected with the Suffolk Savings Bank from its formation in 1833, when it 
was known as the Seamen’s Savings Bank. For twenty years he was treasurer of 
that institution, and has of late years been one of its Vice-Presidents. He was 
subsequently treasurer of the Vermont Central Rail Road; and he was also the first 
treasurer of the Wisconsin Central Rail Road, a position which he held but a few 
months. 

In early life Mr. Walley became interested in politics, and was prominent asa 
whig. Ue was fur eight years a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, and was 
speaker in 1845-46. From 1853-55 he was a member of congress, as the successor 
of tlorace Mann. In 1855 he was the unsuccessful candidate of the then expiring 
whig party for governer. He was subsequently bank commissioner. In 1859 he 
organized the Revere Bank, Boston, was elected its president, and filled the pusition 
with great acceptance until his death. ; 

Mr. Wailey was an active and influential member of the congregational denomina- 
tion, and of his time and means he was unselfish in the advancement of its interests. 
As an officer in the ‘* Old South Church,’’ and as a member and auditor of the 
** American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions,” he gave, for om 
=, gratuitous services which large sums of money could not have purchased. 

e was also president of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Bible Society,”’ and an officer of the 
‘* Little Wanderers’ Home.”’ 

Mr. Walley was a man of strong convictions, but in his business and social rela- 
tions he was affable and courteous. He took an honest pride in the city of his birth, 
and whenever his helping hand, or his fitly spoken words could advance the reputa- 
tion of the municipality, he was zealous and painstaking. 

Mr. Walley was twice married. His first wife was Mehitabel Sumner, daughter 
ofthe Hun. Isaac Chapman Bates, of Northampton, four sons and two daughters of 
which marriage are still living. His second wife was Miss Annie Gray Hawes, a 
daughter of Prince Hawes, who survives him. 

His membership dates from July 8, 1863. 
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This is a wonderful work in many respects. Its 2500 pages and 27000 names, 
though ‘unprecedented, could be matched by other families with a tithe of the 
time and expense bestowed here. The chief wonder is the thorough and exhaustive 
manner in which the most minute details have been sought for and verified; in a 
word, the completeness of the work. The author’s genealogical researches run 
through nearly half a century, having been commenced when he was a youth of 
seventeen, and before the last edition of this genealogy appeared he had passed the 
sixty-third anniversary of his birth. In his early investigations he received no en- 
couragement from his relatives, and at no time has any one shared the expense. 
Paul Wentworth, the author’s father, was not born in 1781, when his (Paul’s) 
grandfather died ; and he was but five years old when his father died, so that the 
author had no aged relatives when he was young to furnish him with facts about 
his ancestry, or to inflame his curiosity with traditions of their deeds. The Went- 
worths, though at one time the leading family in New Hampshire, were not particu- 
larly prominent when he began his researches. From 1768, when his grandfather 
John Wentworth graduated at Harvard College, to his own a at Dartmouth 
College, in 1836, a period of yg een no person 0 the name was graduated 
at any “my in the United States. The author’s curiosity was early excited by a 
letter from John Farmer, the distinguished antiquary, addressed to his father, 
Paul Wentworth, making inquiries respecting the governmental positions held by 
Paul’s father and grandfather, which information his father could not give. 

The author has led a very busy life. He has been the editor of a newspaper, a 
lawyer in large practice, a member of congress, serving on important committees ; 
the mayor of Chicago, besides holding other offices and engaging in other business. 
But during all these engrossing pursuits, in which he has accumulated a fortune, 
he has never lost his interest in the history of the Wentworths. He collected a 
large genealogical library ; thoroughly explored the ancient records and archives 
at Concord, Portsmouth, Exeter and Dover, N. H., and Alfred and Kittery, Me. ; 
searched the libraries of Washington, Boston and Cambridge; made the acquaint- 
ance of such antiquaries as Drake, Felt and Force; and opened an extensive cor- 
respondence with prominent genealogists and with persons of his name. 

n October, 1870, he issued his first or private edition of this book. In col- 
lecting materials and preparing this as well as the er my edition for the 

ress, he was fortunate enough to secure the assistance of the best talent in this 
ine of research. Among those who have helped him may be named the Rev. Alon- 
zo H. Quint, D.D., and Col. Joseph L. Chester, LL.D. Dr. Quint has no superior 
in a knowledge of New Hampshire history and genealogy, and Col. Chester’s Eng- 
lish researches have won golden opinions from all. Nota copy of this edition was 
sold. One thousand copies were printed, of which four hundred were burnt in the 
great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8 and 9, 1871. The other six hundred, with the excep- 
tion of a few copies to libraries, have been distributed among families of Wentworth 
blood, to be kept as heir-rooms in these families, though the ownership is retained 
by Mr. Wentworth for himself and his heirs. From these families the author has 
obtained, as he hopea to do, many new facts and the correction of many errors for 
his second edition. The experiment proved so satisfactory, that as we heard Mr. 
Wentworth say he did not regret the cost. 

The second or public edition was issued in July last. The English portion is a 
marvel. The first edition was a surprise, but this leaves little if anything to be 
desired. We know of no English book which attempts to trace a family with the 
thoroughness here done. The author finds that all persons of his name who have 
distinguished themselves in English history are of his blood. 

The American portion is still more exhaustive. Those in the humblest walks of 
life have been sought out and their record given as fully as those who have held the 
highest positions in society. But this is a characteristic of American genealogies. 
It will be seen, however, by Mr. Wentworth’s pages, that the descendants of Regi- 
nald Wentworth, living in England in 1066, to whom all of Wentworth blood are 
traced, have had their share of illustrious names. Their deeds and writings are 
fully recorded here. 

Both editions of the work are thoroughly indexed. The indexes of persons and 
places in the first edition fill nearly four hundred pages, and in the second edition a 
whole volume is devoted to them. Both editions are beautiful specimens of book- 
making. They are illustrated with numerous steel-portraits of the highest finish, 
and fac-similes of documents and autographs. The edition offered for sale is not 
a large one, and the price asked will not pay the cost of paper, printing and binding. 
It will not be many years before the set will bring at least twenty-five dollars. 
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No expense has been spared in bringing out the work. We have it from 
authority that, besides his own time, during the last forty-five years, Mr. Went- 
worth must have spent in printing the two editions of his voluminous work and 
in other expenses incident to its a aration and publication, at least forty thou- 
sand dollars—a sum that few would Cater on such an object if they were able; 
but which will ensure him the gratitude of the Wentworths and their descendants 
for all coming time. J. W. Dean. 


Southern Historical Papers Richmond, Va.: Rev. J. William Jones, D.D., 
Secretary of the Southern Historical Society. [6 vols. 8vo. Vol. i. Jan. to June, 
1876, pp. 466+31 ; vol. ii. July to Dec. 1876, pp. 320+70; vol. iii. Jan. to June, 
1877, pp. 304+34 ; vol. iv. July to Dec. 1877, pp. 320; vol. v. Jan. to June, 1878, 
pp. 304; vol. vi. (unfinished) July, Aug. and Sept. pp. 144.] 

The Southern Historical Society is doing an exceedingly valuable work in pub- 
lishing these papers, which have not received in the north the attention to which 
La f are entitled. They make already five volumes, with a sixth half completed, 
and they are full of the most useful materials for the history of the late war. The 
battle of Gettysburg is oy fully treated, there being more than a score of 
per on it, and nearly all by officers who personally took part in it ; and Murfrees- 

ro’ and many other battles are more or less fully treated. The purpose of the 
society is, we believe, especially to show the gallant part which the south played in 
the contest, and there is naturally now and then something of the warmth and one- 
sidedness of men who find not only their patriotism but their personal reputation 
at stake. But this is to be expected always in the raw material of history, and the 
more these papers are studied the more valuable they will be found. Not only the 
battles, military and naval, but incidental matters, like the capture of Davis and 
the treatment of prisoners, are discussed. As to the capture of Davis, the author 
makes sad work of Wilson’s account, but he is forced to admit that the ex-presi- 
dent was captured on his way to the spring with women with a pail, and that he 
had a cloak thrown over him, probably ioe disguise ; and the affidavits of the fede- 
ral officers there show that it seemed to them an imperfect imitation of feminine 
costume ; so that the dispute so vehemently waged is narrowed down to the fine 
point of whether it was his cloak or his wife’s, and precisely what she exclaimed 
abont his hurting somebody if they were not careful. 


The ag wate matter of the treatment of the prisoners at Andersonville is not so 
y 


candidly handled. It appears that the frightful mortality arose in part from the 
poor quality and character of the food, for which the authorities were not perha 
wholly to blame. The more potent causes were, however, the over-crowding, the 
foul water, the total absence of drainage, shelter, &c. As there was an abundance 
of vacant land near, and also of water and timber, these evils might easily have been 
cured by putting the prisoners at work enlarging the stockade, digging drains, 
building huts, and so forth. Yet the horrible mortality continued without any 
attempt at amelioration through the year of 1864, the deaths reaching durin 
that frightful summer ten thousand in the twenty thousand usually confin 
there. here had been some attempts to escape by prisoners employed on 
the works, and no doubt it was supposed that by exchange or removal the 
number might be diminished ; but that surely cannot excuse the continued neglect 
of the most simple precautions when men were dying from fifty to a hundred a day. 
Gen. Winder and Lieut. Wirz can never be absolved from their awful responsibility 
for this wholesale slaughter which they could so easily have stopped in great part. 
As to how far President Davis is to be blamed, there will probably always be a difference 
of opinion. That he knew in a general way of the enormous mortality, and of the 
charges against Gen. Winder, cannot be doubted, the agitation was so loud and 
long, and the official reports sv outspoken, and he admits that he knew them, but 
was always convinced that they were unfounded from his reliance on Winder’s 
character ; and he certainly paid no attention to them except to enlarge Winder’s 
wer—in indifference for which he can hardly be a guna at the bar of history. 
o doubt the north might have pushed exchanges, and managed its own prisoners 
better ; but these incidents of warfare cannot excuse Gen. Winder ; and the death-rate 
of northern prisoners (which has never been satisfactorily calculated, by the way) 
seems never tu have approached the rate of Andersonville, although it ag ap ex- 
ceeded the other southern prisons. While we are compelled to differ with the secre- 
tary on this point, we must heartily express our admiration for the energy and de- 
sire for truth which made this enterprise possible in the impoverished south. We 
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hope that their northern subscription list will be extended, for these are volumes 
that no library, public or private, that pretends to historical fulness, can afford to 
be without. Cannot this example be imitated in the north, so that we may pre- © 
serve, while it is yet possible, the personal recollections of the northern actors in 
the national struggle. The late discussion over Lookout Mountain shows how much 
is still in doubt. 

The reader will see with surprise the charge that the writers who are contributing 
so well to the science of history have been excluded from the national archives. 
These surely should be open to the historian in the freest manner,* with every 
assistance Tismmanenes and index ; and every pains should be taken to make the 
collection complete by the purchase or exchange of copies. 

Henry W. Hortanp. 


Proceedings of the M. W. Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons of the State of 
Virginia, from its Organization in 1778 to 1822. Prefaced by an Introduction 
setting forth the oriyin and progress of Masonry in ae Jrom 1733 to 1778. 
By Joun Dove, Grand Secretary. Vol. I. Richmond: Printed by James E. 
Goode. 1874. [Portraits and Illustration. 8vo. uncut, pp. xvi. 668. Published 
at $4, but will now be furnished aM O. M. Marshall, Grand Treasurer of the 
Grand Lodge A. F. & A. Masons of Virginia, Richmond, Va., at $2.] 

The zeal, research and long connection with the masonic order of the editor, Dr. 
John Dove, eminently fitted him for the preparation of this work. He was born in 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 2, 1792, and died there Nov. 16, 1876, having held the office 
of Grand Secretary . successive reélections from the year 1835. He was greatly 
beloved and reverenced by his brethren of the order, and au imposing monument to 
his memory is now being erected by them. 

The first lodge instituted in Virginia by authority of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, appears to have been ‘‘ N°. 172. ‘The Royal Exchange in the Borough of 
Norfolk in Virginia ; 1:* Thursday, Dec. 1733.” 

From a perusal of this valuable contribution to the early masonic history of this 
country, it will be perceived that nearly every Virginian of any prominence during 
the period treated, was a mason, the incidental mention of whom should give to the 
work an interest not only to members of the order, but to the general reader. 

It contains an engraving of ‘* Masonic Hall, Richmond, Va. (the first built in 
America for masonic purposes),’’ and handsome steel-engraved portraits of John 
Blair (Supreme Court of the U. S.), Edmund Randolph (governor of Virginia and 
secretary of the treasury under Washington—the only published portrait of him), 
John Marshall (chief justice), Robert Brooke (governor of Virginia), Benjamin 
Day (major during the revolution), Washington (the singular and aged portrait 
from that ‘* painted from life by Williams for Alexandria Washington Lodge No. 22, 
Virginia, 1794), S. Jacobs, and John H. Purdie, M.D., all of whom except Wash- 
ington held the position of State Grand Master. It is proposed to continue this 
work (if the sale of the present volume will justify it), with additional volumes to 
be enriched with valuable and interesting biographical matter of deceased members 
of the order in the state. R. A. Brock. 


The History of Boscawen and Webster, from 1733 to 1878. Compiled by Cuartes 
Carteton Corrin. With Maps and Illustrations. Concord, N. H.: Printed by 
my — Press Association. 1878. [8vo. pp. 663. Price, $5, or $5.50 

yy mail. 

‘* There is but one municipality in the world by the name of Boscawen,’’ we are 
informed in the preface to this work. This may be the reason why the author omits 
the name of the state on the title-page. The territory now Boscawen and Webster 
was settled as the plantation of Contoocook in 1734, and was incorporated by the 
name of Boscawen, in honor of Admiral Boscawen, of the British navy, in 1760. 
One hundred years later, July 4, 1860, the westerly part of the town was separated 
from it and incorporated as the town of Webster, in honor, we presume, of the Hon. 
Daniel Webster. 

“The first historic event within the limits of Boscawen, was the killing of the 
Indians, in 1697, by Mrs. Hannah Dustin, Mrs. Mary Neff and Samuel Lennardson.” 
A monument has been erected to mark where this daring deed was done, and a view 
of the monument is found in this book. 


* The newspapers announce that free access to the archives has recently been granted.—Ep- 
VOL. XXXII. 39* 
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The author of the volume before us, Mr. Coffin, whose letters from the seat of 
war, as the correspondent of the Boston Journal, made his signature of ‘* Carle- 
ton’’ familiar in the homes of New England, has since added to his reputation by 
several valuable historical books. It is seven years since he commenced collecting 
materials for the present work, and all his leisure time has been devoted toit. On 
the 4th of July, 1876, he delivered an historical address before the town authori- 
ties, which was noticed in the Recister for January, 1877 (ante, xxxi. 136). Fifty- 
six years before that, in 1820, the Rev. Ebenezer Price’s ‘‘ Chronological Register of 
Boscawen ”’ had been printed, one of the earliest town histories published. The 
next year John Farmer's ‘ Descriptive and Historical Account of Boscawen ” 
appeared in the Massachusetts Historical Collections. These are the only previous 
works on the history of this place known to us. More than the usual number of 
men of distinction have been born here, or at some time have been residents of this 
place. Mr. Coffin names a few of them in the following passage : 

‘* Forty-eight years ago, when the Rev. Mr. Price laid down his pen as historian, 
the world had not heard of the men whose names to-day are written large in the 
history of the republic. In 1820 Daniel Webster was a lawyer of renown in Boston ; 
but ten years passed before the nation heard of him. In the same year John Adams 
Dix was a student at law poring over Blackstone; William Pitt Fessenden, a sopho- 
more at Bowdoin ; Jacob Little, a sophomore at Dartmouth; Henry Little, at work 
on his father’s farm ; Moses Gerrish Farmer, an infant in his mother’s arms; to-day, 
all except the Rev. Henry Little and Prof. Farmer have accomplished their life- 
work, and have passed on tu the great Hereafter.’? To these may be added, Na- 
thaniel Greene, whose portrait and memoir from this volume enrich the present 
Recisrer, among the dead; and his brother Charles G. Greene, and the author him- 
self, Charles Carleton Coffin, among the living. 

The volume is well written and admirably arranged. It is particularly rich in 
biography and genealogy, both of which are profusely illustrated by portraits, the 
author’s being among them. The whole number of illustrations, including views 
of buildings, &c., amount to eighty-six. It is but little over a quarter of a century 
since the first American town history, illustrated by engravings (Kidder’s History 
of New —_. 1852) appeared, and now a work of this kind is considered incom- 
plete without them. The present work is handsomely printed and bound. It is 
safe to say it has no superior among our local histories. J. W. D. 


Historical Address at the [Motto and view of Monument] Wyoming Monument, 3d 
July, 1878, on the 100th Anniversary of the Battle and Massacre of Wyoming. 
By Srevpen Jenkins. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Printed by Robert Baur, 104 Main 
Street. [1878. 8vo. pp. 66+5.] 

Order of Exercises for the Centennial Anniversary of the Battle and Massacre of 
Wyoming. [1878. 8vo. pp. 4.] 


The massacre at Wyoming is one of the most thrilling events in our revolutionary 
history. Its incidents, besides being enshrined in verse by the poet Campbell, have 
caused the publication of at least three volumes. ‘The first, ‘‘ A sketch of the His 
tory of Wyoming,’’ by Isaac Chapman, appeared in 1830; the second, ‘‘ The 
Poetry and History of Wyoming.’’ by Uol. William L. Stone, was first published 
in 1840, enlarged and reprinted in 1844, and in 1564 a third and improved edition 
was issued from the press of Munsell ; and the third, ‘‘ The History of Wyoming,” 
by Charles Miner, appeared in 1845. The ‘‘ Annals of Luzerne County,’’ by 
Stewart Pearce, published in 1866, deals largely, also, with the history of Wyoming 
Valley and the massacre. Numerous magazine articles on this subject have from 
time to time appeared, while our own pases (see Recister, xiv. 265-6) preserve 
some incidents which have not previously appeared in print. 

The selection of Mr. Jenkins, of Wyoming, to deliver the historical address 
at the celebration of the — of acentury from the massacre, was an excellent 
one. His familiarity with the history of Luzerne county, and his interest in the 
subject commemorated, have enabled him to give a history of the settlement, and of 
the military operations of the inhabitants and the sufferings which they endured from 
Indian barbarities, that will be read with interest. The author has been able to 
‘add new details. 

The address was delivered at the monument grounds, Wyoming, July 3. Other 
exercises were held at Wilkes-Barre on the 4th and 5th of that month. The pro- 
gramme for all these meetings is given in the second pamphlet. J. W. D. 
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Indian History, Biography and Genealogy; pertaining to the Good Sachem Massa- 
soit of the Wampanoag Tribe, and has Descendanis. With an Appendiz. By 
Exsenezer W. Peirce, of Freetow North Abington, Mass. : Published 
by Zerviah Gould Mitchell. 1878. (12mo. pp. 261, with eleven Engravings.] 
Indian genealogies are not common. One was printed in the Rearsrer for July, 

1859 (ante, xiii. 235-7), namely, the pedigree of Uncas ; and in the book before us 

we have another, giving the posterity of the good Massasoit, the friend of the Pil- 

rims. One of his descendants, Mrs. Zerviah G. Mitchell, of North Abington, 
lass., is the publisher of this book. Gen. Peirce, the author, has taken the genea- 
logical details handed down by tradition from parent to child, and now preserved 
in the memory of Mrs. Mitchell, and has added such facts concerning the several 

persons named as he could obtain from records and documents, thus preserving a 

rfect and detailed genealogy of her ancestors and kindred. Besides Massasoit, 
rs. Mitchell claims Sassacus, the Pequod chief, among her ancestors, and record- 
ed facts lead us to think that her claim is good. 

Gen. Peirce, besides the genealogy, has here given a good history of the Indians 
in this part of the country, incorporating with the facts obtained from printed his- 
tory and manuscript records, those preserved in the retentive memory of Mrs. 
Mitchell. He has been solicitous to obtain facts concerning the Indian wars of 
southern New England, and has compiled rosters of the commissioned officers in 
Massachusetts at the time of the Pequod war, and in the colonies of Massachusetts 
and Plymouth in king Philip’s war. This has never before been attempted. In re- 

rd to the roster at the beginning of Philip’s war, the author says it has nearly all 
on ‘* gathered expressly for this publication, having never before been thus em- 
bodied and arranged: upon paper, either in manuscript or in type ; or if it has been, 
such roster is now lost. These fucts have been obtained from various sources, and 
this arrangement of the same,is the result of protracted labor, diligent research and 
careful investigation,’’ 

The book is neatly printed by David Clapp & Son, and is.embellished with por- 
traits of the author, Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce; the publisher, Mrs. Mitchell ; and ° 
two of her daughters, Misses Melinda and Charlotte L. Mitchell, besides other 
engravings. J. W. D. 


Champlain’s Expedition of 1615. Reply to Dr. Shea and Gen. Clark. By O. H. 
- p y y 


Marsnatt. Reprinted from the Magazine of American History, August, 1878. 

[New York: 1878. Fep. 4to. pp. 14.] 

Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Marshall ~m, a paper on Champlain’s expedi- 
tion of 1615, which was read before the New York Historical Society in March, 
1849. An article by him on the basis of this paper was published in the ‘‘ Maga- 
zine of American History ’’ for January, 1877. In April of that year, Gen. John 
S. Clark, of Auburn, N. Y., read a paper, controverting some of Mr. Marshall's 
positions, before the New York Historical Society. It was also read before the Buf- 
falo Historical Society, but we believe has not yet been printed. In the September 
following Mr. Georges Geddes of Camillus, N. Y., also criticized the paper in an 
article in the above-named magazine, and the editor, Mr. Stevens, translated Cham- 
plain’s own account of the expedition, which he prefaced with some remarks of his 
own. Early in the present year, John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., reviewed the subject 
in the ‘* Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography,” Vol. ii, No.1. Messrs. 
Clark, Geddes and Shea differ from Mr. Marshall as to the route of Champlain and 
the fort which he tried to capture. Dr. Shea agrees with Gen. Clark in the main 
on these matters. 

It is to these writers that Mr. Marshall replies in the tract before us. He de- 
fends his position with ability. J. W. D. 


The Year Book of Education for 1878. Edited by Henry Kipp1z, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, New York City, and ALExanpER J. Scuem, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, New York City. New York: E. Steiger. London: 
Sampson, Low & Co. 1878. [Super Royal, 8vo. pp. 420. Price, in stiff paper 
cover, $1.25; in cloth, uniform with the Cyclopedia, $2.00.] 

This elegant book, which does credit to Mr. Steiger’s taste as a publisher and 
his knowledge of the wants of educators, is the first of a series of annual volumes sup- 
plementary to the ‘* Cyclopsedia of Education,’’ issued last year, to contain fresh 
materials accumulated each year. Its contents are: 
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I. Original Articles on the progress of Education in the United States and in 
poe Countries up to the close of the year 1877.—II. Statistical Tables (chiefly 
compiled from information recently received).—III. Reviews and Notices of recent 
Educational Publications.—1V. A List of Collegiate, Denominational, Special, and 
Private Educational Institutions (compiled from the latest catalogues and from 
special information received within the last few weeks).—V. A classified Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of American, British, German, French, and other Foreign Publica- 
tions on Education and General Philology, together with Works ot Reference, 
Teachers’ Hand-Books, etc.—exclusive of Text-Books. (This large and comprehen- 
sive list will owe of great value to educators and others.)—VI. Select Lists of 
Educational Publications, etc. arranged by the Publishers themselves (together 
with a complete alphabetical Subject-Index of all the books and other articles 
enumerated therein). 

The amount of varied and interesting matter found in this book, obtained during 
a single year, proves the need of an annual publication like this to those who wish 
to keep up with the progress of educational science. J. W. D. 


Washington and Valley Forge One Hundred Years Ago; or the Footprints of the 
Revolution. By Tuto. W. Bean. Norristown, Pa.: Printed by Charles P. 
Shreiner, Independent Printing House, 1877. [8vo. pp. 63. Price 75 cts. Sold 
by A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington Street, Boston.] 


It was one hundred years on the 19th of June last, since ‘* the Continental arm 
broke up their winter encampment on the picturesque slopes of Valley Forge, an 
left the spot which, by their heroic endurance of hardship and privation during the 
preceding gloomy winter, they had rendered ever sacred to the heart of the Ameri- 
can patriot.’* A movement was started early in the present year by the ladies of 
Pennsylvania to purchase the building at Valley Forge used by Gen. Washington 
as his headquarters, and preserve it as a memorial of *‘ the sacrificial.winter spent 
there by the continental army.’’ They solicit donations. ‘Those who contribute one 
dollar and upwards will receive certificates. Further information can be obtained 
by writing to Mrs. Thomas P. James, vice-regent for Massachusetts, 94 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, or D. G. Haskins, Jr., 23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

The book before us is a very interesting work, and describes in a eae manner 
the events which the ladics propose to commemorate. It is illustrated by two large 
folding maps, one a ‘* Topographical View of Valley Forge’’ during Washington's 
encampment, and the other a map of Eastern Pennsylvania. Four plans of battles 
are alsu given. J. W. D. 


Historical Sketch of Old Hanover. By Rev. Toomas H. Rosinsoxy,D.D. With a 
Notice of the Church at Conewago. By A. Boyp Hamitton. Published by the 
Dauphin County Historical Society. 1878. [Royal 8vo. pp. 59.] 

This is the second contribution of the Dauphin County Historical Society to the 
historical literature of central Pennsylvania. This society is located at Harris- 
burg, the capital of the state, and promises to be a useful institution. Its initial 
publication, consisting of addresses on the 4th of July, 1876, the centenary of Inde- 
pendence, was noticed by us in October last (ante, xxxi. 455). 

Dr. Robinson’s historical sketch, besides a careful history of the church and its 
ministers, gives lists of members and contributors, baptisms, marriages, &c., which 
will be of great service in tracing genealogy in that section of Pennsylvania. 

Besides the articles named in the title-page, there is a description of the New- 
Side Preshyterian Grave-Yard, Lower Paxton Township, with some of the inscrip- 
tions on the gravestones. J. W. D. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1876. Washington: Gov- 

ernment Printing Office. 1878. [8vo. pp. 942.] 

This is the regular report of the United States Bureau of Education for 1876, the 
centennial year. A special report on the public libraries of this country was issued 
in that year, and was noticed in the Recisrer (ante, xxxi. 349). 

The present volume is devoted to the history and statistics of education in the 
United States, and furnishes a good view of the progress and present state of public 
instruction here, with much information concerning education in other countries. 
The present commissioner, the Hon. John Eaton, has shown much zeal in the 
performance of his duties, and his annual reports are models for such documents. 

J. W. D. 
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The Boston Directory, embracing the City Record, a General Directory of the Citizens, 
and Business Directory. (Boston City Seal.]} No. LXXIV. For the Year com- 
mencing July 1, 1878. Boston: Sampson, Davenport and Company, No. 155 
Franklin Street. [Price, $5. 8vo. pp. 1394.] 


The publishers of the Boston Directory (see Recister, xvi. 387; xxxi. 454) are 
every year adding some new feature to render the work of greater service to those 
who use it. head gy they commence giving the dates of death, or places to which 
they have removed, of those citizens, whose names were in last year's directory, 
but who, during the year, have died or removed from the city. 

We know of no other work of the kind which has a street directory so full and 
satisfactory as that in this book. ‘The business directory is also a valuable feature, 
while the regular directory averages fifty per cent. more names in proportion to the 
population than the directories of other large cities in this country. J. W. D. 


The Globe of Vipius, 1542. Reprint. 1878. [18 mo. pp. 4.] 

This is an abstract of a paper, by the Rev. B. F. De Costa, on ‘* The Globe of 
Euphrosynus Vipius, 1542, in relation to the Map of Verrazano, 1529,”’ read before 
the New York Historical Society, Dec. 4, 1877. This globe, which was exhibited 
on the platform, was made in Florence. Some years ago it was found in a shop in 
Madrid, and, through the liberality of the late John David Wolfe, it became the 
property of that society. Mr. De Costa showed that the map of Verrazano had a 
marked influence upon the charts of subsequent geographers, and particularly on 
the globe of Ulpius. 

The author of this paper has since contributed three able articles on Verrazano to 
the ‘* Magazine of American Hivtory ”’: the first entitled, ‘‘ The Letter of Verraza- 
no,” being printed in the number of that magazine for February, 1878; the second, 
‘*The Voyage of Verrazano,”’ in the number four May; and the third, ‘* The Ver- 
razano Map,’ in that fur August. A portrait of the navigator and a reduced fac- 
simile of the map of his brother illustrate the articles, which should be read by 
all who wish to inform themselves in regard to a very important controversy. Mr. 
De Costa furnishes new evidence in support of the position that the voyage ascribed 
to Verrazano was actually made by him. J. W. D. 


Manual and Directory of the First Reformed (Dutch) Church, organized A.D. 1860, 
Schenectady, N. Y. February, 1878. Schenectady, N. Y.: The Union Book and 
Job Printing House. 1878. [18mo. pp. 56.] 

The manual before us was prepared by the Rev. William E. Griffis, the present 
pate of the church. It contains an historical sketch of the church, a list of mem- 
rs and other interesting statistics. J. W. D. 


History of the Whale Fishery from the Earliest Inception to the Year 1876. By 
ALEXANDER Starsuck. Published by the Author, Waltham, Mass. 1878. [8vo. 
pp. 767. With Illustrations. Price, $5. Sold only by the author.] 

This is a valuable and much needed work. It must have cost the compiler much 
labor. The arrangement of the matter is chronological. Besides a general index to 
the work, Mr. Starbuck gives his readers an ‘‘ index to voyages by vessels’ names.” 

J. W. D. 


Middlesex County Manual. Published by the Penhallow Printing Company, 12 
Middle Street, Lowell, Mass. 1878. [12mo. pp. 144.] 
The present book contains an able historical sketch by the Hon. Charles Cowley ; 
@ paper on Financial Reforms in the County, by Jonathan Johnson; a paper on 
Reconstruction of the County; the Civil List of the County, and a list of recent 
publications relating to the County, or by its citizens, with other useful statistics. 


The James River Tourist. A Brief Account of the Historical Localities on James 
River. Prepared by W. D. Cuesterman. Published by L. B. Tatum, Sup’t of 
the Virginia Steamboat Co. Richmond: Dispatch Steam Printing House. 1878. 
12mo. pp. 151. 

This guide-book for tourists on the James River is a very useful compilation. It 
is illustrated by maps of the lower James River and the Dutch-Gap Canal, and 

eight views of scenery and buildings. J. W. D. 
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The Credibility of History. Annnal Address before the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, June 12, 1878. By Joun T. Perry, of the Cincinnati tte. Cincin- 
nati: 1878. [8vo. pp. 13.) 

This is an able paper. It shows much thought as well as familiarity with the 
literature of the day, and with the scientific and religious theories, new and old. Mr. 
Perry shows a just sense of the importance of historical societies. As to the ‘‘ cred- 
ibility of history,’”’ after a candid survey of the subject, he arrives at the conclusion 
ee testimony is generally veracious; at least, that it is founded on 

t. J. W. D. 


A General History of the Burr Family in America. With a Genealogical Record 
From 1570 to 1878. By Cuartes Burr Topp. raga New York: Printed by 
E. Sackett & Bro. 1878. _ pp. 436+-1. ith portraits and coat-of-arms, 
Price, $3, to be procured through Scakealionn, or of the author, 56 William St., 
New York City.]} 

The Genealogy of the Descendants of John May, who came from England to Roa- 
bury in America, 1640. Boston: Franklin Press: Rand, Avery & Co. 1878. 
[Sm. 4to. pp. 175.] 

History of the Wanton Family of Newport, Rhode Island. By Joun Russet Bart- 
Lett. Providence: Sidney S. Rider. 1878, |Fep. 4to. pp. 152. Price $1.] 

History of the Bradlee Family, with Particular Reference to the Descendants of Na- 
than Bradley, of Dorchester, Mass. Compiled and arranged oan pe BRADLEE 
Doegerr. ton: Press of Rockwell & Churchill. 1878. [Royal 8vo. pp. 45.] 

A Genealogical Sketch ae Families of Rev. Worthington Smith, D.D., and Mrs. 
| Ann (Little) Smith, of St. Albans, Vt. Compiled by Epwarp Worrtatnc- 
Ton Suirn. Chicago: Bulletin Printing Company. 1878. [Royal 8vo. pp. 16. 
With two folding Pedigrees. } ; 

Johnson. Sketch of the Johnson Family Gathering held at Southboro,’ Mass., June 
26, 1878, and the Historical Address by the Rev. J. H. Temple, as well as the 
Poems written for the Occasion by Members of the Family. Also, some Extracts 
ag A thd Records. Marlboro’: Pratt Brothers, Franklin Press. 1878. [8vo. 
pp. te. 

Descendants of George Little. [Cambridge : Printed at the University Press. 1877. 
12mo. pp. 16.] 

Descendants of Edward rd, Cambridge, Mass. (1639). By James Sueparp, 
Naman Suepparp, A. E. B. Suepuerp. . . . Boston: David Clapp & Son, Print- 
ers. 1878. [8vo. pp. 18.] 

Cheever Pedigree. (Broadside Tabular Pedigree, 22X 38 inches. ] 

[ Descendants of | Cornet Joseph Parsons. Broadside radiating Chart, 17X28 ins.]} 

Genealogical Tree of the Nealley-True Family of Nottingham, N. H. Prepared by 
eke B. Neautey, Bangor, Me. 1878. [Broadside Tabular Pedigree, 21x31 
inches. 


Above we give the titles of eleven recent genealogical publications. 

The first volume, on the Burr family, is a fine specimen of typography, and the 
literary character of the work is also of a high order. No previous genealogy of 
the family has been published, though two of its members, Col. Aaron Burr, vice- 
president of the United States, and his father, the Rev. Aaron Burr, president of 
the College of New Jersey, have long been conspicuous characters in American 
history. ‘The author of this book, Mr. Todd, after giving an account of the name 
and other introductory matter, devotes a large space to full and carefully prepared 
biographies of prominent individuals of the name. We would call particular atten- 
tion to the memoirs of vice-president Burr and his father. A second part of the 
work is devoted to genealogy proper. Four distinct families are traced namely, 
the descendants of the following persons, early settlers in the oe named: John, 
of Fairfield, Ct., ancestor of ident Burr; Benjamin, of Hartford; the Rev. 
Jonathan, of Dorchester, Mass., and Henry, of New Jersey. These genealogies 
contain 4500 names, and show much research and care in the compilation. There 
are good indexes. The portraits are fine photo-engravings. 

The May genealogy, whose title follows, is also a beautiful volume, the paper, 


print and binding being all of the first quality. The elegant style in which many 
of our recent genealogies are brought out shows an increased reverence in our peo- 
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ple for the memory of their ancestors. Why should not as much taste and liber- 
ality be displayed on these printed monuments which keep in remembrance the 
virtues of thousands of our kindred, as are lavished on the marble monuments reared 
to the memory of single individuals? The ancestor of nearly all the Mays of New 
England recorded in this book, was John May, who settled in Roxbury as early as 
1640. He is supposed to have been a native of Sussex, England; but he has not 
yet been connected with any English family, though some research for that pur- 
has been made in the mother country. The Book has been compiled by the 
vy. Samuel May, of Leicester, the Rev. Richard S. Edes, of Bolton, and Messrs. 
John J. and John W. May, of Boston, though one of them, the Rev. Mr. Edes, died 
(ante, p. 123) before the completion of the book. Their work shows that they have 
been industrious and successful in the collection of facts. Good indexes are fur- 
nished. Our readers have been made familiar with some members of the May fami- 
ly by two articles in the Recister (xxvii. 14; xxx. 43). Among the authors who 
inherit the blood of the Mays, but not the name, may be cited Miss Louisa May 
Alcott, the popular novelist, and the Rev. Frederic West Holland, whose writings 
are noticed in the ‘* Cyclopsedia of American Literature.’’ 

The next work, Mr. Bartlett’s *‘ History of the Wanton Family,’’ forms No. 3 of 
the Rhode Island Tracts, the first two numbers of which were noticed in July (ante 

. 362). The Wanton family has been prominent in Rhode Island history, an 
four of the name were governors of that colony. Appended are genealogical memo- 
randa of fifteen families connected with the Wantons. ‘The name of the author is a 
sufficient’ assurance that the work is well done. The edition was 250, of which 
nearly all are sold. The two former numbers will soon be out of print. 

The Bradlees are a well-known Boston family, descended from Nathan Bradley 
who settled in Dorchester in the middle of the seventeenth rey” One member 
of it, the Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, the popular pastor of the Harrison Square 
Church, Boston, and a talented author, was formerly corresponding and recordin 
secretary of the Historic, Genealogical Society. The present pamphlet gives fu 
genealogic details of the branch to which it is devoted. It is handsomely printed, 
and has an index. 

The Smith pamphlet gives the families of the ancestors, in the paternal line, of 
the Rev. Worthingtun® Smith, D.D., descended from Samuel' Smith of Wethers- 
field, Ct., through Chileab,? Luke,? Jonathan* and Seth®; and of his wife Mary? 
Little, descended from Thomas! Little of Marshfield, Mass., through Ephraim,? 
David,*? Rev. Ephraim,* Ephraim,’ and Dr. Ephraim. ‘The Rev. Dr. Worthington 
Smith, was a Congregational minister of distinction, and filled the office of president 
of the University of ‘Vermont, from 1849 to 1855. His son, Col. E. W. Smith, U.S. 
Army, is the author of this work. The first of the folding pedigrees gives the 
ancestors of the Rev. Dr. Smith of the several names, and the second those of his 
wife. They show that the author is descended from many distinguished names in 
colonial ad The pamphlet, we are informed, was prepared for family use 
exclusively. 

The Johnson pamphlet is reprinted, with additions, from the Southboro’ Press. 
The historical address by the Rev. Josiah H. Temple, of Framingham—one of the 
authors of the History of Northfield (ante, xxx. 275)—gives an historical and genea- 
logical account of the Johnsons, descended from William Johnson, who settled at 
Charlestown about the year 1634. The author’s mother, Mrs. Abigail (Johnson) 
Temple, is the oldest living member of this family, being now ninety-one years old. 

The Little pamphlet is a reprint of a portion of the book noticed in October last 
(ante, xxxi. 449) ; and the pamphlet whose title follows, ‘‘ The Descendants of Ed- 
ward Shepard,’’ is a reprint of the article by that name in cur last number (ante, 
pp. 322-37), with which our readers are familiar. 

The Cheever pedigree gives the descendants of Ezekiel Cheever, the famous New 
England school-master, whose funeral sermon Cotton Mather preached, in the line 
of Prof. David W. Cheever, M.D., of Harvard College, and John H. Cheever, a 
New York merchant. The —- has been prepared and printed at the expense 
of Prof. D. W. Cheever. Besides a rubricated tabular pedi , we have a fac- 
simile of the author’s manuscript of a latin poem by Ezekiel Cheever, written in 
1631, several autographs, and a few interesting documents concerning him and his 
family. The pedigree was traced and arranged by William B. Trask, and was 
printed by Jolin Wilson and Son, of Cambridge. Only 31 impressions were taken. 

The radiating chart of the descendants of Cornet Joseph Parsons, who settled in 
Springfield in 1635, compresses into a small space much genealogical information, 
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and shows at a glance the relationship between the different members of the family. 
It evinces much research and ingenuity. 


The Neally-True pedigree is devoted to the descendants of William Neally, of 
Nottingham, N. H., and Henry True, of Salem, Mass., from whom the author is 
descended ; and to several other families with which these families intermarried. 

J. W. D. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Presented to the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, to August 1, 1878. 


Report of Chief Engineer J. W. King, United States Navy, on European Ships of War 
and their armament, naval administration and economy, marine construction, torpedo-war- 
fare, dock yards, etc. etc. Second edition. Revised, enlarged and illustrated. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1878. [8vo. pp. 386.] 


Addresses delivered at the Services held in memory of Rev. Edwin Hall, D.D., Professor 
of Christian Theology in Auburn Theological Seminary, in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Auburn, Thursday, October 25, 1577. Auburn, N. Y.: Daily Advertiser and Weekly 
Journal Steam Book Print. 1878. [8vo. pp. 46.] 


The Triennial and Sexennial Record of the Class of 1871. Yale College. New Haven: 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, Printers. 1877. [8vo. pp. 88.] 


City Document, No. 32. Address of the Hon. Charles B. Pratt, Mayor of the City of 
Worcester, Jan. 7, 1878; with the annual reports of the several departments for the finan- 
cial year ending November 30, 1877. Worcester: Press of Noyes, Snow & Co., 47 Main 
St. [8vo. pp. 499+-.] 

Charter, Constitution and By-Laws of the Maryland Historical Society, with the list of 
Officers, Honorary, Corresponding and Active Members, and a Catalogue of the Society’s 
Publications. 1841—1878. [Seal.] Baltimore: Printed by John Murphy, Printer to the 
Maryland Historical Society. 1878. [8vo. pp. 42.] 


The Expedition of Lafayette against Arnold. [Seal.] A paper read before the Maryland 
Historical Society, January 14th, 1878, by John Austin Stevens, Librarian, New York His- 
torical Society. Baltimore: 1878, [8vo. pp. 36 ] 

Grafton. Historical Oration delivered by Rev. E, Frank Howe, at the Centennial Cele- 
bration held at Grafton, Mass., July 4th, 1876. Worcester: Press of Charles Hamilton, 
311 Main Street. 1878. [8vo. pp. 46.] 

The Last Century of Congregationalism, or the influence on Church and State of the faith 
and policy of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Rev. William W. Patton, D.D. Reprinted from 
iss New — for October, 1876. Washington, D, C.: W.M. Stuart, Printer. 1878. 

vO. pp. 31. 


The Dover, Great Falls and Rochester Directory for 1878-9. Containing general direc- 
tories, business directories, official registers, &c. Compiled and published by Dean Dud- 
ley & Co., 286 Washington St., Boston. Price, $1.50. Copyright by Dean Dudley, 1878. 
[8vo. pp. 194+.] 

Engineer Department, U.S. Army. Report upon United States Geographical Surveys, 
west of the 100th Meridian, . . .. Vol. II. Astronomy and Barometric Hypsometry. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1877. [Folio, pp. 566+-plates.] 

Yale College in 1878, Some statements respecting the late progress and present condition 
of the various departments of the University, for the information of its graduates, friends 
and benefactors. By the Executive Committee of the Society of the Alumni. June, 1878. 
[8vo. pp. 35-] 

Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College, deceased during the Academical Year 
ending in June, 1878, including the record of a few who died a short time previous, hitherto 
unreported. Presented at the meeting of the Alumni, June 26th, 1878. (No. 8 of the 
Second Printed Series and No. 37 of the whole Record.) [8vo. pp. 283-324.] 


Fourth Annual Report of the American College and Education Society [Sixty-second of 
American Education pe 3 2 Thirty-fifth of College Society], presented at the Annual 
Meeting held in the City of Boston, May 28, 1878. Boston: Press of T. R. Marvin & Son, 
49 Federal St. 1878. [8vo. pp. 61.] 


Baccalaureate Sermon, The Major Premise, delivered before the Class of ’78, June 23, 
1878, by Joseph F, ‘luttle, President of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.: printed at the Review Office. 1878. [8vo. pp. 23.] 


Rambles among the Graves and in the Grave-Yards of Washington County. [By James 
Gibson. Salem, N. Y.: 1878. 8vo. pp. 3.] 
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Fifteenth Annual Report of the Long Island Historical Society, presented May, 1878, with 
a list of the Officers. Brooklyn, L. I.: printed for the Society. 1878. [8vo. pp. 19.] 

Final Reports of the Building Committee and of the Treasurer of the Harvard Memorial 
Fund to the Committee of Fifty, 25 June, 1878. Cambridge: Press of John Wilson and 
Son. 1878. [8vo. pp. 42.] 

Memorial of the Reverend George Putnam, D.D., late Postor of the First Religious 
Socicty in Roxbury. Boston: Published fur the Society. 1878. [8vo. pp. 59.] 

Official Army Register for January, 1878. . . . Adjutant General’s Office, January 1, 1878 
[8vo. pp. 258.] 

Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, showing 
Imports and Exports of the United States, and other statistics relative to the trade and 
industry of the Country, for the three months ended March 41, 1878, and also for the corre- 
spond.ng quarter of the year immediately preceding. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1878. [Nu.3. 8vo. pp. 239-376.] 

“ Right shall make Might.” An account of the Celebration of the Thirty-Fourth Anni- 
versary of the Washington Artillery, with the Oration of Gen. S imuel McGowan, of Abbe- 
ville, S. C., and the transfer and recevtion of the war guidon of Hurt’s Battery at Charleston, 
§.C., Washington’s day, February 22d, 1878. Charleston, S.C.: The News and Courier 














Book Presses. 1878. [8vo. pp. 48.] 
Historical Sketches of Dunstable, Mass. 


Loring, September 17, 1873. Lowell, Mass.: George M. Ellivtt, Publisher. 


pp. 19.] 


Bi-Centennial Oration of Hon George B. 


1873. [8vo. 





DEATHS. 


App.eton, Mrs. Georgiana Louisa Fran- 
ces, in New York city, July 25. She 
was the duughter of Col. George Armi- 
stead, U.S.A., and was married Nov. 27, 
1838, to William Stuart Appleton, E-<q. 
She was b. Nov. 1817, at Fr. McHenry, 
which her father bravely defended, Sept, 
13, 1814, from the attack of a Briti-~h 
naval force, and was the owner of the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner,” which, float- 
ing above its ramparts on that occasion, 
inxpired the celebrated song, See Ad- 
miral Preble’s paper in the Reaister, 
vol. xxviii. pages 17 to 41. 


Coottper, Dea. John, in Watertown, 
Mass., July 8, a. 81. He was born 
Oet., 1796, son of Joshua, whose father 
Joseph Coolidge (number 273 in Bond's 
Watertown), town treasurer of Water- 
town, was the only one from that town 
ki'led at Lexington, April 19,1775. To 
him, the town and his descendants 
erected, in 1875, the centenary of his 
death. a granite monument in the old 
Watertown cemetery, within a few rods 
of where now stand the gravestones of 
John and Mary Coolidge, the immi- 
grant ancestors of the New England 
Coolidges. ‘The deceased, who possessed 
his grandfather’s estate, on which his 
house still stands, was for many years 
one of the largest landholders in Water- 
town. He was the chief founder of the 
Baptist church there. 


Danrortu, Capt. Henry Delaplaine, in 
VOL, XXXII. 40 


Richmond, Va., of paralysis, August 
19,2. 39. He wasa son of Col. John 
B. Danforth, secretary of the Mutual 
Assurance Society of Virginia, and 
succeeded his father in that office. He 
was a descendant of Nicholas Danforth, 
who came from England in 1634 and 
settled in Cambridge, Mass. (anée, vii. 
315-21). He had for some time been 
engaged in collecting materials for a 
genealogy of this family. He was a 
inan of fine character and kindly dis- 
position. He had much literary taste 
and was a great reader, and had accu- 
mulated a library of valuable books. 
bearing upon the history of his native 
state. Hv served with gallantry in the 
confederate army on the staff of Gen. 
Eppa Hunton, and rose to the rank of 
captain. He was a member of the 
masonic fraternity, and held offices. in 
that and other associations. He leaves 
a widow and one child. 


De Costa, William Hickling, in Med- 


ford, Mass., July 1, a. 52. He was b. 
Oct. 15, 1825, in Charlestown, Mass., 
of which place his family have been 
life-long residents until within the last 
four or five years, when they removed 
to Medford. On one: side he was 
Huguenot extraction, the family having 
been from Rouen, France; and on the 
other side English, and of the same 
origin as William Hickling Prescott, 
the historian. 
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He acquired his profession at the 
office of the Old Colony Memorial in 
Plymouth. Allured by the hope of 
fortune he joined the tide of emigration 
which swept to California in 1849. 
While in San Francisco, he conducted 
one department of a daily newspaper, 
on which Bayard Taylor, the well- 
known writer, now United States min- 
ister to Germany, was reporter, and 
the Rev. Dr. Ferdinand C, Ewer, the 
famous ritualist, was an editor. In two 
years he returned to Charlestown some- 
what bettered in fortune, and in con- 
nection with his friend, Daniel Wil- 
liams, established the Charlestown Ad- 
vertiser, which he edited for nearly a 
quarter of a century. President Lin- 
coln appointed him  post-master of 
Charlestown, which office he held eight 
years. A long obituary notice of him 
in the Bunker-Hill Times, July 6, 1878, 
pays a fitting tribute to his sterling 
qualities and honorable character. 


Gay, George H., M.D., in Boston, Aug. 
12, a. 55, He was the son of George’ 
Gay, a lawyer of Boston, where he was 
born March 23, 1823; and a descendant 
in the Sth generation from John! Gay, 
of Watertown, freeman of Massachu- 
setts, May 6, 1635, through Nathaniel,? 
Lusher,’ Lusher,* Lusher,* Willard® and 
George.” 

Dr. Gay prepared for college at the 
Boston Latin School, and in 1842 
graduated at Harvard College, from 
which institution he received the degree 
of M.D. in 1845. He adopted the 
medical profession from a love of its 
duties and responsibilities, and early in 
his career distinguished himself as a 
surgeon. During the late war he went 
twice to the front at the request of Gov. 
Andrew. His genial traits attracted to 
him many friends, to whom he was not 
only a true physician but a devoted 
friend. He married Miss Elizabeth 
Greenough Lewis (ante, xvii. 166), 
daughter of Winslow Lewis, M.D., with 
whom he studied his profession. His 
wife and three children survive. 


Rozerts, John G., in Boston, June 23, a. 
79. He was born in Boston, Nov. 13, 
1798, and for many years carried on the 
bookbinding business in Boston. For 
twenty-five years, from 1850 to 1875, 
he was treasurer of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. 


Sutra, Silas, in Franklin, N. Y., April 10, 
a. 83. He wasa native of West Spring- 
field, Mass., his father, Darius® Smith, 
being a son of John,” and a grandson of 


Deaths. [Oct. 


Thomas! Smith of that place. When 
about seven years old his parents re- 
moved to Franklin, which after that 
time was his home. He served in the 
war of 1812. He had eleven children, 
one of whom is J. W. Smith, M.D., of 
Charles City, Iowa. 


Swert, Hubbard Wier, in Newtonville, 


July 15, a. 53. He was born in Wor- 
cester, May 27, 1825, and was for many 
years a bookseller in Boston. 


Wampter, Miss Mary, on August 19, 


in the Montgomery Co. (O.) Infirm- 
ary [poor house], said to be 117 years 
old. She entered it in 1837, apparent- 
ly an old woman, giving her age at 76. 
She gradually grew more feeble in 

y and mind, and for the last ten 
years was little more than an idiot. 
She died after several weeks illness, 
though just before her death she seem- 
ed to be getting better. She had out- 
lived all who knew her early history, 
but apparently had no reason for mis- 
stating her age 41 years ago. 


Waters, Hon. Joseph Gilbert, in Salem, 


Mass., July 12, a. 82. He was the son 
of Capt. Joseph* and Mrs, Mary ( Dean) 
Waters, of Salem, where he was born 
July 5, 1796; and a descendant in the 
sixth generation from Lawrence! Wa- 
ters, one of the first settlers of Water- 
town, afterwards of Lancaster, Mass., 
through Stephen,? Benjamin,® Benja- 
min* and Joseph. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1816, and studied 
law with the well-known scholar, John 
Pickering. Subsequently he went to 
Mississippi, where he became a local 
magistrate and district judge; but re- 
turned to Massachusetts, and, in 1836 
and 1837, was a member of the common 
council in Salem. For a period of about 
forty years he was judge of the police 
court there, until 1875, when he resign- 
ed, He was also, in 1835, a senator 
from the county of Essex in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. In the early years 
of its existence he had charge of the 
editorial columns of the Salem Observer. 
He took much interest in historical stu- 
dies. He was “a man of decided 
opinions and moral fearlessness.” The 
Essex County Mercury of Wednesday, 
July 17, 1878, contains a feeling tribute 
to his worth by Gen. Horace Binney 
Sargent. He married Miss Eliza Green- 
leaf, dau. of Capt. Penn Townsend. 
His son Henry F. Waters, of Salem, 
a graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1855, inherits his historical 
tastes. 
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